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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


During the week an armistice has been asked for by 
Turkey, terms been submitted by the Allies, fighting 
ceased, terms not accepted by Turkey, fighting begun 
again. What the offered terms were has not been 
published, but if, as is likely, they agree at all with 
the conditions hinted at in the ‘‘ Times’’, they were 
extremely severe. To require the Turks to give up 
Chatalja would be the last straw. They are still there, 
and it will take all the Bulgarians’ horses and all their 
men and all their guns to turn them out. The reports 
of Bulgarians driving the Turks out of the lines with 
the bayonet seem to have been but lively invention. 
Circumstances are now in favour rather of the Turks 
than of the Bulgarians. One does not look for a Torres 
Vedras, nor for any Turkish offensive ; but the war is 
not over. One wishes it were, but it is not strange 
that the Turks were unwilling at present to give in. 


The Servians are in possession of Monastir, although 
the earlier accounts of a capture of 40,000 Turkish 
soldiers have now been denied at Belgrade itself. 
Instead the Turkish forces evacuated the strong- 
hold, and were able to retreat. Again, contrary to what 
we were led to suppose last week, a Servian force is said 
to be marching on Durazzo, a course which may lead 
to some serious complications. As for Adrianople, the 
city still holds out, with no immediate prospect of being 
captured. No doubt supplies must have been much 
more plentiful there than we had been led to suppose. 
Scutari also holds on. 


The diplomatic situation in the Near East has 
not improved during the past week, although one 
absurd difficulty has been removed. Servia has 
withdrawn her ridiculous embargo on the Austrian 


Government communicating with its own represen- 
tative at Prizrend. Consuls, it is true, in these 
districts have often in past years done a good deal more 
than Consul’s work. Their regular business has been 
to provide their employers with fresh subjects quite as 
much as to look after those they ‘already possessed. 
This has been done openly by Austria, Italy, and Servia, 
and it may well be that the gentleman in question made 
himself obnoxious to the Servians as too keen an 
Austrian propagandist. 


Unfortunately the Servian retirement from an impos- 
sible position does not settle the most important of 
these diplomatic questions, seeing that Servian troops 
are still marching on Durazzo. The Servians evidently 
intend to confront Europe with the accomplished fact, 
hoping that the Powers will acquiesce. The difficulty 
would soon be over if the Powers would act together, 
but it is doubtful if any one of the Triple Entente would 
warn Servia, and it now looks as if Italy in this matter 
might not be over-solid with her partners. Her own 
ambitions in Albania and her friendship with Russia 
much complicate the position. There was a report 
yesterday evening that the Austrian reserves were 
being called. 


‘* There is no more admirable or finer spectacle than 
that of the citizen soldier who is thoroughly trained, 
fully efficient, patriotic, and ready to serve his country.’’ 
Agreed, Mr. Under-Secretary for War! Who denies 
it? But our Territorial is not thoroughly trained, is not 
efficient, and so, whatever his will and martial ardour, 
is not ready to serve his country. Mr. Tennant bids us 
call him a fine fellow that he may become a _ finer. 
Can fine words, then, make soldiers though they cannot 
butter parsnips? There is some truth, we agree, in 
“*they can because they think they can ’’, but more in 
‘‘they cannot because they thought they could when 
they couldn’t’’. Men will not take as work what they 
do only in their holidays, because it is not work, and to 
half of them not serious. Will they, or could they, if 
’ they would, stand its being made serious? There is the 
question. 


After eight lost days, so the Liberal Press laments, 


the House of Commons this week got back to business— 
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or back to guillotine. The upshot of the whole thing 
is this: the Opposition has won a modest but useful 
victory; the Prime Minister has been helped partly by 
Sir F. Banbury, partly by week-ending Labour M.P.s 
or Liberals, to a fairly large plateful of humble pie, 
and has swallowed it with dignity : whilst Mr. Chiozza 
Money has set himself up as a judge over the Speaker 
and has been promptly set down by the Speaker. 


Outside Parliament no man, woman, or child is one 
farthing poorer or in any imaginable manner hurt in 
the tiniest degree by what Mr. Asquith calls his ‘* mis- 
adventure’’. There was a shrewd man, Chief Justice 
Popham, whom Queen Elizabeth once sent for. She 
asked, ‘‘ What hath passed in the Commons, my 
Lord?’’ He answered, ‘‘ If it please your Majesty, 
seven weeks have passed in the Commons’’. It was 
not a pun, it was a saying of much discretion: he 
meant that, as yet, they had done no mischief. Simi- 
larly, in those eight days no particular mischief was 
done. Therein the Opposition recognises the merit of 
its victory. 


One does not often see the ‘‘ Daily News and 
Leader’, but, chancing to pick up a copy this week, 
one read: ‘‘ The departure from this clear course of 
conduct in the case of the howling down of the Prime 
Minister by Lord Hugh Cecil involved a grave breach 
in the traditions of parliamentary discussion’’ etc. 
Not a word about the ‘‘ howling down”’ of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton by Mr. Churchill and the Radicals ‘‘ involving a 
grave breach in the traditions of parliamentary discus- 
sion’’ ete.! It is this kind of thing which makes 
people despair sometimes of party politics. 


What could be more absurd about this discussion, 
what could be less fit for ‘‘ a business assembly ’’, than 
the prattle about ‘‘ gentlemen’’, the ‘‘ gentlemen of 
England ’’, ‘‘ The Gentlemanly Party ’’, and so forth 
which many of the Radicals and their papers have been 
so fullof this week? ‘‘ Gentleman ”’ is a difficult, a de- 
licate term. It is even dangerous, having boomerang 
tendencies. Mr. Chesterton adds ‘‘ well dressed ”’ to it, 
pretending, if we remember his book on Dickens 
aright, to be very indignant at the idea of there being 
such a thing as ‘‘a well-dressed gentleman’’. But 
the Radicals have been hurtling the word about in 
deadly earnest : the Opposition, according to the Radi- 
cal censors in deportment, is ‘‘ Not a Gentleman ’’. 


The idea seems to be this: a gentleman—a perfect 
gentleman—would not break up debates in the House 
of Commons by crying ‘‘ Adjourn, adjourn’ too loudly 
or persistently. It is gentlemanly to gag, guillotine, 
closure to the top of your bent in Parliament. It is 
gentlemanly, when your opponents win by fair con- 
stitutional and parliame. tary means a point in the 
game, to come down a day or two later and out- 
rage all parliamentary precedent and the tradition of 
the House and the very clear desire of the Speaker by 
violently robbing your opponent of that point. It is 
gentlemanly, whilst robbing, to gall him by curtly 
refusing to listen to any further objections he may have 
to this course. It is quite gentlemanly, in fact, to bully 
your opponent and silence him, and generally to smash 
him up in the House of Commons because he is in a 
minority there; for minorities, as Mr. Birrell would 
say, have to be smashed. 


One cannot agree with this Radical doctrine of what 
is and what is not ‘‘ gentlemanly’ or ‘‘ gentleman- 
like’’. It is a ridiculous view. The question of 
gentility really does not come in at all. It might as 
reasonably have been objected by the Terrorists that 
Barnave was not a perfect gentleman because he 
stamped on the scaffold and exclaimed ‘‘ This then is 
my reward!”’ or that Louis XVI. was not a perfect 
gentleman because he protested even physically against 
the indignities which his executioners put upon him. 
The whole thing is grotesque to a degree. Doctor 
Guillotine on gentility truly is ‘‘ the limit ’’. 


” 


Nor can one agree that it is ‘‘ ungentlemanly ’”’ to 
refer, even incidentally, to the salary of a member of 
Parliament. Yet when Sir John Rees did so this week 
there was an outcry on the Labour benches, and Mr. 
W. Thorne called out that it was a ‘‘ dirty insinua- 
tion’’. He cried this out so insistently that the Chair- 
man protested, and Mr. Thorne betook himself to the 
cross benches to cry it out afresh there. We fail to 
see the dirt. Still more we fail to see the insinuation. 
The last thing surely the salary of a member of Parlia- 
ment can be described as is an “‘ insinuation ’’—though 
perhaps it was a little insinuating for two or three mem- 
bers to suggest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
they had heavy travelling expenses and that the income- 
tax was stiff. What nonsense all this hypersensitive- 
ness about salary is among some Labour and Radical 
members! They would be as mysterious about the 
salaries which they voted themselves as if they were 
drawing from the Secret Service Fund. 


The size of the Government majority in the three 
amendments on Thursday evening—156, 143, and 138— 
mutch pleased the Government Press. The figures 
prove, some think, that ‘‘the fear of God’’ has been 
put into the truants who missed the ‘‘ snap”’ division. 
But the question of salary “‘ insinuates "’ itself. There 
is a shrewd idea that it is not so much fear of God 
as love of Mammon that has yielded these figures. 


The device by which Ireland is to make taxes and 
England collect them (and pay for doing it) is a cunning 
little Nationalist game. England is to be the hated 
Pancks, going in and out amongst the people, cursed on 
all sides, the rapacious robber dragging the last 
farthing from the poor taxpayer. The Irish Parliament 
is to be the benevolent landlord, appearing as the good 
angel amongst the poor to hear their complaints against 
the cruel Agent. England is to do the extorting 
and Ireland to get the proceeds, innocent of the doings 
of the alien extortioner, the dirty tax-gatherer. The 
poor man, and more so the poor woman, only knows 
the person who demands the money: she will never 
think of his master. A better plan for making England 
unpopular could not be, nor for relieving the Irish 
Parliament of odium. 


It was rather hard on Mr. Herbert Samuel to be 
made to look absurd by his legal advisers in Thursday’s 
debate. The ‘‘ galaxy of learning’’ had indeed, as 
Mr. Balfour said, coached him badly. The Joint Ex- 
chequer Board, said Mr. Samuel, could not go beyond 
their powers and attempt to decide what was an Irish 
service without coming up against judicial authority 
provided for in clause — but the clause could not be 
found. It is not a clause that will restrain them, but 
the Common Law, said the Attorney-General. But 
how the Common Law is to be set in motion does not 
appear. The law may be there to appeal to, but there 
is not always a Mr. Bowles to stand the racket of 
appealing to it. Altogether Mr. Hewins’ amendment 
on the Joint Exchequer Board was a neat success. 


Mr. Bonar Law is the cynosure of the Commons. 
The Government side seems mesmerised by him. He 
draws the little birds of the Coalition, like ‘‘ the charm- 
ing serpent’’, ’twixt fear and fascination. He has 
drawn them this week during the Home Rule debates 
more than ever. They find him ‘‘ exceedingly rude ’’— 
they gape with ennui when once more he turns to the 
quarter where Mr. Redmond sits and reminds the 
Government who is master in that House: and yet 
they are fascinated. But what draws them most 
is his habit, they say, of ‘‘ audacity ’’, of uncomfort- 
able candour. He is to them the awkward boy at 
Westminster. When, they wonder, will he learn 
**to cultivate the traditional style of the House of 
Commons ”’. 


The tradition really at the back of their minds is the 
tradition of foxiness. Most parliamentary leaders have 
been foxy; and it is no offence, it is the contrary, to 
say that the leader to-day of the House of Commons 
has grown to be one of the foxiest who ever sat upon: 
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the front bench. His wait-a-bit-and-see line, his ‘‘ due 
course’’, his ‘* exigencies of the occasion ”’, and all his 
perfect parliamentary periphrases; the way in which 
he can drop sometimes upon one of the smaller cubs 
(such as poor Mr. Acland) when it dares to run a line 
of its own, but will suffer the bigger ones, such as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, to run where they will—what is it all 
but pure foxiness? In Mansfield and in Repton they 
style the Land Inquiry the inquiry of the jackals 
Yes, but Sir A. B. Markham and Sir H. Raphael 
should perceive that the jackals are really led by the fox. 


Disracli’s rebuke to Palmerston, who sneered at 
Bright as the honourable and reverend gentleman, has 
occurred tous. We are inclined to change one word 
to make it fit the incident of last Wednesday when the 
Prime Minister dropped heavily on an _ unoffending, 
earnest private member, Sir R. Baker M.P. It might 
be described as ‘‘ the plebeian bullying of the front 
bench ’’. 


It is pitiful how, when the Government clock was so 
rudely jarred, every petty member of the Coalition 
trembled for its own particular Bill. The Labour party 
met to insist on the Trade Unions Bill; the Nationalists 
met to reassure one another that Home Rule was safe; 
the Welsh party met to insist on Disestablishment. 
Mr. McKenna comforted the Disestablishers on Mon- 
day. The Bill will go through this session. Mr. 
McKenna admitted that the Welsh members might well 
be excused their terrors, ‘‘ having regard to the many 
years of delay’’. He was beautifully ingenuous when 
he congratulated the Welsh members on “‘ the un- 
toward event of last week ’’ being all to the advantage 
of Disestablishment. How to the advantage?  Be- 
cause Liberal members will be more careful about divi- 
sions in the future. The inference seems to be that 
without this reminder of their insecurity Liberal 
members might not love Disestablishment dearly 
enough to vote for it. 


The ideas of the Syndicalists have never been more 
thoroughly riddled on the intellectual side than in Mr. 
Smith’s analysis at the King’s Hall this week; but he 
wisely insisted at the close that to prove an idea was 
logically unsound was not necessarily to explain it 
away as a political force. Mr. Smith’s dislike of Syndi- 
calism, as the dislike of every Conservative Social Re- 
former, is that it is anti-social; it absolutely bars the 
way to a consideration of the well-being of the State 
asa whole. But dislike must not be allowed to hinder 
a thorough and sympathetic understanding of the move- 
ment. Mr. Smith seems to regard Syndicalism rather 
as a symptom than a disease; and he urges that we 
must understand how the prejudices of Syndicalism 
arose before we can hope to deal with them. ‘‘ It was 
not going too far to say that the essence of Govern- 
ment was a complete comprehension of the prejudices 
of the people who disagreed with one.”’ 


The doctors have refused Mr. Lloyd George’s terms 
without condition. The public has too readily assumed 
that the most important point of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
new proposals was the increase of the doctors’ 
remuneration. Really the new proposals have so modi- 
fied the conditions of service under the Act that the 
financial provisions have gone into the background. 
It was the sense of the British Medical meeting, as re- 
ported officially, that ‘‘ the objections still felt to the 
inadequacy of the financial terms now offered were of 
less importance than the defects in the conditions of ser- 
vice. . . . Freedom of the profession to do its work 
in its own way was of far more consequence ’’. 


The doctors, though almost solid in opposition, have 
not broken off negotiations. The meeting broke up on 
Wednesday, leaving a committee of five with plenary 
powers. This committee will offer Mr. Lloyd George 
the opportunity of discussing terms as to inspection, 
records, certificates, extras, mileage and tuberculosis. 
The amendment to consider any proposal that comes 
spontaneously from Mr. Lloyd George was only carried 


by a majority of twenty-three in a card vote of 18,000 
members. It is obvious that Mr. Lloyd George has 
the active personal feeling of the doctors against him. 
This is unfortunate, but it is the natural result of his 
manner in the early stages of negotiation. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury certainly did not 
equivocate in his commendation of the Minority 
Divorce Report in his speech to Convocation on 
Wednesday. He supports it on the general ground of. 
public welfare apart from the standpoint of a Church- 
man. But he also said plainly that the proposals, or 
some of them, of the Majority Report ‘‘ definitely tra- 
verse’’ the principles of the Church. Therefore it 
cannot in any case accept them or acknowledge them. 
The Majority Report is not likely to be acted upon, or 
nothing could save open breach between Church and 
State. The Church will require, and, if it insists, will 
easily get absolute protection. 


In Vacher v. the London Society of Compositors the 
House of Lords has decided the important point that 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, is not limited to trade 
disputes. It is an absolute protection for trade unions 
against actions seeking to make the union funds 
liable, whether at the time of an alleged wrongful act 
a trade dispute is actually in existence or not. It 
matters not what the wrongful act may be. The 
London Compositors’ Society officials were alleged to 
have published a libel against Messrs. Vacher as to the 
treatment of their workpeople. 


Lord Desborough, who is chairman of the Thames 
Conservancy, had a very easy victory in his libel action 
against two Windsor newspapers. A Mr. Stoneham 
wrote that Lord Desborough, as chairman of the Con- 
servancy, was favouring money being spent on Boulter’s 
Lock at Maidenhead because it was on his property. 
But see how a simple fact shall undo him! Boulter’s 
Lock is not on Lord Desborough’s property. Where- 
upon apologies to Lord Desborough, payment of his 
costs, and judgments against defendaats. The ‘‘ Wind- 
sor, Eton and Slough Express ’”’ struck out the par- 
ticular reference to Lord Desborough, but left the rest 
standing, as a general intimation that it thinks owners 
of property on the river are too ready to urge riparian 
improvements for their own benefit. 


It is absurd, after Wednesday’s evidence, to plead 
that the Marconi Company do not hold a monopoly. 
A firm that sought to oust them from their present 
position would, according to the terms of their con- 
tract, have first to persuade the Government to scrap 
£:78,000 ; then to satisfy the Government that it is not 
infringing one essential Marconi patent; then to sub- 
mit to the inspection of its patents after having erected 
a station on approval; finally, it would be bound by 
the advice given to the Government on these points by 
the Marconi Company, with which it was attempting 
to compete. 


There is no clause in the Marconi contract whereby, 
if the Government ceases to use all or some of the 
Marconi patents, the royalties shall diminish accord- 
ingly. The Treasury pressed for its insertion; and 
obviously it was a reasonable safeguard. ‘‘ We did 
try’’, said Sir Alexander, ‘‘ but not very strenuously.’’ 
It was upon this very question as to why the Post Office 
did not make better use of its powers that Sir Alex- 
ander, on Monday, lost his temper and objected to 
‘* being questioned as if he were a prisoner and not a 
witness ’’. The Treasury knows that the Post Office 
has made a bad bargain. We now begin to understand 
why Mr. Asquith arranged for the terms to be reported 
to Parliament at the extreme end of the Session. The 
Government, burking discussion in the first instance, 
have called it down upon them now with a vengeance. 


Before the Putumayo Committee a former reporter of 
the ‘‘ Morning Leader ’’ spoke of attending at the offices 
of the company in September 1909 to ask for informa- 
tion about Hardenburger’s charges. He had first an 
interview with several directors and then with Smith, 
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the secretary, who handed him a bank-note, saying the 
directors did not wish anything more to be published. 
Afterwards Mr. Gubbins, the chairman, at a meeting of 
shareholders explained that it had been done by 
one of the foreign directors ‘‘ who knew very little of 
English customs, and thought it was proper to tip 
reporters’’. The then secretary to the editor of the 
paper also told of a visit from Smith, who stated that 
he was responsible for the mistake. Owing to the 
manager, a Spaniard speaking imperfect English, he 
had misunderstood his instructions. 


The company in correspondence of October 1909 with 
the Aborigines Protection Society disclaimed responsi- 
bility for events prior to 1907. It is true that neither 
the society nor any Government department knew of 
the atrocities before September 1909; and the society’s 
officials, who gave evidence, are of opinion that the 
British directors knew nothing in detail until Harden- 
burger came to London in September 1909. The 
awkward question is how it was that though two of 
their vendors were directors, they remained in ignorance 
of affairs in Putumayo up to 1908. The secretary of the 
society stated that they had a legal opinion that the 
company were liable. 


Mr. Redford’s appointment as Censor of Films by the 
Kinematograph Companies is difficult to understand. 
He has no official position; there is no sanction for his 
authority; he cannot, save by their self-obliteration, 
oppose the policy of his paymasters. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Redford, with a good salary, is now ‘‘ Censor’’ of the 
picture-house. From the schedule of rules he has drawn 
up for his guidance we must infer that Mr. Redford 
will take himself very seriously. He seems determined 
to make up for the time he lost as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Reader. As the Lord Chamberlain’s Reader he 
was not allowed to have any rules, principles, policy, 
opinions, critical or moral. Now he so richly abounds 
in them that we do not see how a single film can 
escape. 


Hauptmann decorated—the Nobel Prize is a sort of 
decoration—is, in some ways, droll. For a like picture 
we must conceive Shelley for poet-laureate. Nor does 
Shelley occur entirely by accident in this connexion. 
Hauptmann, like Shelley, is first a singer; and after- 
wards, at a very great distance, a voice shrilling with 
indignation at the wrongs, real or imagined, of his 
time. The judges, awarding him the Nobel Prize, 
have wisely overlooked Hauptmann, author of ‘‘ The 
Weavers’’, in Hauptmann, author of ‘‘ The Sunken 
Bell’’. This will be the view of posterity, which will 
celebrate Hauptmann for his exquisite fairy play when 
Sudermann and his contemporaries are forgotten. This 
award is a worthy recognition of the German theatre, 
second to none in Europe, save, perhaps, to the 
Russian. 


In his autobiography Wagner refers to one 
Hornstein as a ‘‘ booby’’, and this so incensed the 
gentleman's son that he lately published a new Wagner 
anecdote. Hornstein the elder was, he says, a 
constant guest at the composer’s house in the bad 
Zurich days. Afterwards he came into a fortune, and 
Wagner asked for a loan of money on the security 
of the performing fees on ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’, ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin’’, and the ‘‘ Dutchman ’”’, and for an invitation 
to ‘‘one of his estates’’. Hornstein, having filled 
his belly at Wagner’s expense, and unable to realise 
the man’s importance, declined both honours. Wag- 
ner’s fortunes rose; Hornstein, filled with envy, 
and hoping to justify his conduct, invented the story 
that anyone invited to dine with the Wagners was 
expected to bring his own wine. He never did so, and 
on one occasion Wagner sent out for the wine, paid 
for it, and ironically offered him a thaler. The thing 
is pure cock-and-bull. We would not refer to it but 
for the fact that the use which the ‘‘ Musical Times ”’ 
is making of the yarn in this country is being made of 
it in every country in Europe. 


SERVIAN FOOLERY AND TURKISH 
OBSTINACY. 


* is something to be thankful for that the Servians 

have been induced to see reason with regard to 
the Austrian Consul at Prizrend. A Consul is, it is 
true, only a minor official, but he is still entitled to 
the ordinary courtesy shown to a diplomatic represen- 
tative. We are glad that someone has induced Servia 
to understand that if she desires to be treated as a 
civilised State she must proceed on the lines usually 
pursued by civilised States in their mutual relations. 
Those who are aware of the kind of propaganda that 
has been carried on by Austria, Italy and Servia in 
Albania and Western Macedonia during the last twenty 
years know the position the Consuls of these countries 
have often taken up, and indeed under instructions. 
The gentleman in question may not improbably 
have allowed his zeal to run away with his discretion, 
and may need calling to order or removing to some 
other sphere of usefulness, but that Servia should deny 
a Great Power access to its own representative is an 
unheard-of breach of the comity of nations. Servia, it 
is true, is raw in the réle of a civilised State, but these 
international good manners should be quickly and easily 
acquired, or there may be trouble. 

Far more serious is the danger likely to arise from 
her claim to an Adriatic port. We are no more certain 
of being free from this danger than we were last week. 
The capture of Monastir will not make Servia take a 
less exalted view of her own capacities. She probably 
thinks herself quite a match for Austria alone. There 
are of course sensible men who know better, among 
whom we may probably number the Prime Minister 
M. Paschich, but the question is whether at this par- 
ticular juncture their voices or those of the Chauvinist 
officers will carry popular feeling with them. Would 
one could hope for sober counsel from within the State ; 
but, if not, it must come from without. The statement 
has been circulated that Bulgaria will back Servia in her 
demands for an Adriatic port—will support her claims, 
that is, by force of arms. This is a statement to be re- 
ceived, we think, with great caution. It is contrary to the 
probabilities of the case. As we have often pointed out, 
nothing is so clear in all this business as the astuteness 
with which the Bulgarian case has been run throughout, 
and we cannot believe that Bulgaria has put herself at 
the disposal of her allies in any adventures they like 
to indulge in against Great Powers as well as the Turks. 
The actual terms of the Balkan Alliance are not known 
—no secret was ever better kept, but it is hard to 
believe that King Ferdinand has put himself into King 
Peter’s pocket to that extent. The best opinion seems 
to be that the Alliance is both offensive and defensive ; 
but to what extent? Another interesting question is, 
how far are the parties to back one another as against 
other Powers, not the Turks? It seems pretty clear 
that none of the Allies is to lay down its arms 


“without the consent of all. This indeed is a necessary 


term of any effective alliance. It is strange how this 
most efficient combination, destined to alter the face 
of Eastern Europe, seems to have come into exis- 
tence without exciting any but the most casual atten- 
tion on the part of Europe. It would be rash to assert 
that what was going on was unknown to the innermost 
circles of the European Chancelleries, but it attracted 
no general observation. The alliance itself was signed 
in the spring and the military conventions at a later 
date. A particularly active and well-infermed ‘‘ Times ”’ 
correspondent in those parts is generally credited with 
being the most efficient agent between Greece and 
Bulgaria. But, if it had not been for the crimes and 
follies of the Young Turks, not even the astuteness of 
King Ferdinand and M. Venezelos or the obvious 
lessons of the situation could have induced Greeks and 
Bulgarians to fight side by side. One supreme service 
rendered by the Young Turks to humanity will be 
admitted. They have convinced Christian races which 
even under Abdul Hamid were irreconcilable that it 
was better to fight side by side than against each 
other. 
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Are we then to believe that this alliance brought 
about with so great difficulty and founded less on 
mutual sentiment than on a common hatred is going 
to be used to prosecute Servian ambitions in a matter 
not directly concerned with the objects of the war? It 
seems incredible, and the evidence at present goes to 
indicate that the influence of Bulgaria in the matter is 
for moderation. If the Powers could only act 
together as they ought to do, the whole affair 
would be over in a day. They should inti- 
mate to Servia that she will not be allowed alone 
to imperil the peace of Europe and that all the Powers 
will combine to prevent her doing it. But, as has always 
been the case with Turkey, mutual jealousies and reser- 
vations prevent the right course being taken and lead 
to worse trouble later. The difficulties in this case are 
obvious. If Russia does not actually back Servia, 
her position as the greatest Slav Power clearly 
prevents her compelling the Slav element to surrender 
to the demands of Austria. In France, apart from 
obligations to Russia, the whole force of public opinion 
is very strongly aroused on behalf of the Allies and 
would not tolerate the strong line being taken. Even 
the Triplice cannot be unreservedly regarded as backing 
Austria quand-méme. The Italian Government was un- 
doubtedly prepared to do the correct thing and support 
its ally, but we have had to note a change this week. 
That Government is no longer to be allowed a free hand. 
The semi-official ‘‘ Tribuna’’ announces that it is not 
to be assumed that Italy has agreed to go all lengths 
with Austria-Hungary. This means of course that Italy 
does not intend to abandon all her own ambitions in 
Albania, and perhaps might come to the conclusion that 
Servia would be preferable as a possible neighbour to 
her own ally Austria. 

One thing must not be forgotten. Italy and Russia 
have for a long time been working hand in hand. It 
is difficult to believe that Italy at all events was unaware 
of the circumstances attending the formation of the 
Balkan Alliance. It is M. Tcharykoff, the formér 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, who is largely 
credited with bringing about the alliance. Certainly, 
all through her own war with Turkey, Italy acted largely 
with Russia; indeed, since Racconigi, the two Powers 
have notoriously moved together. Is fecit cui prodest. 
Who benefited more from the Balkan War than Italy, 
whose own conflict with Turkey were otherwise inter- 
minable? Italy is also on terms of the closest intimacy 
with Montenegro, as clearly follows from the royal 
marriage. The position therefore of Italy as a loyal 
member of the Triplice is considerably hampered by 
many other considerations, some of which may and 
some have come into play. Last week it looked as 
if Italy were backing Austria through thick and thin; 
her attitude is now only too evidently complicated by 
the pressure of public opinion as well as by pressure 
from without. This makes the aspect of affairs more 
menacing, for with the Triple Alliance divided Servia 
may well be encouraged to give free rein to her Chauv- 
inist impulses which otherwise would be restrained. 
We must hope for the victory of sobriety, but it would 
be unwise not to survey all the possibilities. 

As for the fighting before Constantinople, an armis- 
tice seemed to have been arrived at. Whether or no 
the terms of the Allies as we had them were those 
actually offered no one can say, but they were certainly 
very much the kind of terms we might expect. The 
question of peace is for the moment definitely settled, 
for the announcement is official that the Turks have 
rejected the Allies’ terms. III informed as we all are 
with regard to the exact military position, it is not 
possible to feel sure whether we should regard this 
momentous step with approval from the point of view 
of Statesmanship. But it is impossible to refuse the 
decision its due meed of sympathy. The Turks after 
all are a military people. They owe their place in 
history to the fact that they were a fighting tribe 
who fought their way to empire. If therefore they are 
to perish as a European State they have rightly chosen 
to do so sword in hand. We think that hardly those 


who hate their mis-government most will quarrel with 
their decision. And after all it may not be so purely 
a decision of despair as at first sight it looks. During 
the last hundred years the Turks have always fought 
best behind entrenchments as is shown by the story 
of Kars, Plevna, and many another siege gallantly en- 
dured. Of course there must be some man capable 
of organising and directing the defence, and there must 
be adequate supplies both of food and ammunition ; 
this, situated as they are at Tchataldja, they have every 
opportunity of obtaining. It is certain that the Bul- 
garians have made no headway and are still held up 
at Adrianople and Scutari. Why therefore the Turks 
may well reason should they surrender at the first 
summons? The Bulgarian forces cannot increase nor 
can they afford to lose any great mass of fighters 
again. In the end then the Turks may get better 
terms, for the Allies may begin to quarrel or Europe 
may step in or they may themselves win a victory. If 
the Bulgarians enter Constantinople they are faced with 
the horrors of cholera. There are many good reasons 
for holding out, and no terms could be more humiliating 
than these; even France in 1870 retained Belfort. 


THE IRISH CUSTOMS ABSURDITY. 


HANKS to the “‘ recent misadventure ’’ the finance 
resolution of the Home Rule Bill has received a 

good deal of attention. It deserves it, particularly the 
Customs sub-section, which is repeated in the second 
resolution without a variant. The language of the 
sub-section is perfectly general. It speaks of ‘‘ cases 
where any Customs or Excise duty levied in Great 
Britain is levied at a different rate from that at which 
the duty is levied in Ireland, or where any Customs or 
Excise duty is levied in Great Britain and not levied 
in Ireland or levied in Ireland and not levied in Great 
Britain’’. Could the terms be broader? The reso- 
lution as it stands would be good groundwork for a 
Bill which proposed to confer on Ireland full fiscal 
autonomy after the Dominion pattern. We shall be 
told, of course, that the Bill before the House confers 
nothing of the kind. But the great advantage of finan- 
cial resolutions is that they bar out all such special 
pleading. A principle matters more than its applica- 
tion. Once the principle is established its application 
can be varied to suit circumstances. The Nationalists 
are much too shrewd to miss this point. The Bill admits 
in principle the right of Ireland to her own fiscal ser- 
vices. For the moment the principle is hedged in by 
certain restrictions. But suppose the restrictions prove 
unworkable ; how strong then will be the case for their 
removal and for the bestowal of the full rights so 
explicitly indicated by the British legislature. We 
may be sure that the case will not fail of presentation 
when forty-two Irishmen are at Westminster to urge it. 
It is, we presume, common ground that the erection 
of a Customs barrier across a Free Trade area is a bad 
thing. The Radical case—and at best it is a poor case 
—is that the barrier will be a low one and that its 
erection is necessary if Ireland is to pay her way. 
Everything turns on the adequacy of the restrictions 
intended to keep the barrier low. If they prove un- 
workable, the whole financial scheme goes. And 
unworkable they must prove. Any attempt to concede 
fiscal diversity under the disguise of fiscal uniformity 
is bound to break down. To take the most obvious 
illustration : Suppose the Irish Parliament, necessarily 
an inexperienced body, wishes to make experiments in 
fiscal legislation. An autonomous colony in the same 
condition would at once ask how much the experiment 
was going to cost. |New communities cannot afford 
expensive taxes, and a duty likely to be very trouble- 
some to collect would not be imposed even if domestic 
industry were likely to profit by it. No such considera- 
tion will trouble the gentlemen in Dublin. The indus- 
trial interests of Ireland have only to make out a prima 
facie case for imposing the duty and imposed it will 
be. What is to prevent it? Not cost of collection, 
since by way of maintaining the pretence of fiscal 
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unity that cost will be borne by the Imperial 
Government. 

Note again how the arrangement hampers the free- 
dom of the British Exchequer. If the Irish Chancellor 
wishes to reduce the duties on tea or tobacco, his hands 
are free. Ireland will get the benefit of any reduction 
made, and all the costs of working the differential 
arrangement will be shifted across the Channel. But 
the British Chancellor’s hands are tied. It is idle for 
him to say he will confer the boon of cheap tea on Ire- 
land. Ireland may not desire the boon, and if she 
rejects it the money must be paid over to her. What 
a farcical position for the advocates of a “‘ free ’’ break- 
fast table! The British working man is to get his cheap 
tea, but at a price. Instead of paying something to 
London on every cup he drinks he is to pay something 
to Dublin. Why should he? Because the Radical 
party has chosen a very peculiar way of maintaining 
the fiscal unity of the disunited Kingdom. 

The point was taken that the Irish Parliament would 
use their powers to hamper British trade. In an im~ 
pressive memorandum read by Mr. Bonar Law Sir 
Thomas Pittar shows how this can be done with 
tobacco. It has been suggested that this memo- 
randum is a justification of the Government scheme, on 
the ground that even an expert in Customs questions 
cannot suggest that more trades than one will be in- 
jured. We are by no means sure that this is a true 
interpretation of the memorandum. Rather, we think 
tobacco is taken as an illustration how the Irish 
Parliament will be able to act. But waiving that 
question, waiving too the question why the British 
tobacco trade should suffer that Ireland may have Home 
Rule, all defences assume that the fiscal system of 
Britain will remain unchanged. Tariff Reform will 
alter the whole pesition by immensely extending the list 
of articles upon which the Irish Parliament can operate. 
Faced with this criticism, Mr. Lloyd George retorted 
that Unionists only opposed the scheme because they 
feared for Tariff Reform. The retort is untrue; what 
is more serious from Mr. George’s point of view, it 
can be turned. We are not prepared to grant that the 
Cabinet does its thinking in watertight compartments. 
Ministers knew well enough that they were framing a 
scheme calculated to embarrass a Unionist Government. 
If this Bill becomes law, a Unionist Chancellor will not 
be entirely free either to reduce existing duties or to 
impose new ones. That consequence must have been 
foreseen. 

Are we then to assume that Home Rule, if enacted 
in its proposed form, will really imperil Tariff Reform? 
By no means. The best feature of the Government’s 
scheme is its absurdity. It is absurd because it will 
be extravagantly costly for Britain to work and will 
fail to provide Ireland with enough money. It will 
necessitate the erection of Customs on both sides. That 
may not seem a very serious business. Trade flows 
between England and France despite the Customs at 
Dover and Calais. Why not then between England and 
Ireland? There isa difference. France does not frame 
her tariff primarily with reference to Britain. For 
Ireland, on the contrary, British trade is all-impor- 
tant. Take the vital instance of tobacco. It will be 
granted that Ireland will do everything to stimulate 
her tobacco trade, and that tobacco will be cheaper in 
Ireland than in England. Consider now the enormous 
excursion traffic every summer between the two 
countries—all the English trippers going across every 
August, all the Irish labourers coming across for the 
harvest. Every bag will have to be searched. Th: 
traffic is heavy, and the British Exchequer cannot afford 
to lose its tobacco revenue. Consider, again, the 
opportunities of smuggling and the necessity of open- 
ing every parcel sent through the post. It will not raxe 
long for the British public to discover that the Irish 
Customs are more trouble than they are worth. If a 
man with the precise mind of the Prime Minister were 
at the Exchequer after the new system had been a few 
years in operation, he would be horrified at its abuses. 

On the question of Irish revenue prophecy must be 


more guarded. No one is yet quite clear how Ireland 
is going to finance herself. We do not know how 
much money she will raise by the aid of her taxing 
powers, and we do not know how much she will want. 
But it is generally conceded that the first years of Home 
Rule must needs be years of great economy. Whether 
the Irish Parliament will be strong enough to enforce 
economy is another matter. The average Irish peasant 
has been brought up to believe that Home Rule will be 
the end of all his troubles. Ireland is always wanting 
money, and the demands upon the first Nationalist 
Ministry will be heavy. They must be granted or the 
bloom will be brushed off the peach; and if they cannot 
be granted, the Irishman must be given a new griev- 
ance. The grievance is ready. All these British goods 
coming into Ireland—why should they not be taxed? 
Because of certain clauses in the Home Rule Bill. 
Why, then, amend the Bill, and amend it on the lines 
of the financial resolution. 

Ireland will never acquiesce in the maimed and 
hobbled fiscal autonomy now given her. She has 
accepted it for the moment because she could get 
nothing else. Irish Nationalism is protectionist ; 
British Radicalism is pledged to Free Trade. In 
the Bill these antinomies are resolved, but only 
superficially. | Nationalism gets the substance of the 
resolution, Cobdenism the shadow of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth clauses. The arrangement cannot stand, and 
the Nationalists do not mean it to stand. Before very 
iong there will be a Tariff Reform Government in 
power, and forty-two Irishmen will be prepared to fish 
in troubled waters. It will go hard with them if they 
cannot make something of so splendid an opportunity, 
provided always that the Bill still stands. But they 
are optimists these Irish. They have held to their 
demand for Home Rule through twenty bad years, and 
have at last been able to dictate their terms. Opti- 
mism has gone to the dictation. They have made an 
unworkable fiscal bargain, and they know it. But 
they look forward to the day when they will bargain 
with the other side. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


HE announcement of the Government that it intends 
to abandon the Mental Deficiency Bill for this 
session will cause the keenest disappointment among 
Social Reformers of all parties. The original measure 
introduced by the Government was full of defects and 
was very badly drafted—a fact of which two or three 
members who opposed the Bill in Standing Committee 
took the fullest advantage. On the other hand, the 
Home Secretary has shown throughout a desire to meet 
the demands of the Opposition, and the Bill has been 
amended and improved until it has given signs of 
becoming a good and practicable measure. Now 
the defeat of the Government on the Home Rule 
Bill has apparently ruined the whole prospects of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill. It is the old story. Ministers 
are so much tied up by their promises to Mr. Redmond 
and to the Welsh Disestablishers that they are com- 
pelled—not for the first time—to sacrifice vital measures 
of social reform to the political exigencies which hold 
them bound. The United Kingdom has to spffer once 
more because the grip of the various discordant elements 
in the Coalition is so strong that the Government must 
proceed with the Coalition programme at whatever cost 
to the interests of the people. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham’s letter merely emphasises a fact of which we have 
all been aware for a long period, though few Liberals 
have had the Bishop’s courage to comment on it. The 
country will probably draw its own conclusion from 
the circumstances which have necessitated the with- 
drawal of the Bill. 

The Opposition at any rate cannot be blamed; it has 
made the utmost sacrifices of time and of energy and 
of the prospects of political advantage by supporting 
Mr. McKenna in Standing Committee. It has sincerely 
desired to pass a Bill which it believes to be essen- 
tial. As has been pointed out in the correspondence 
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in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ this week, Unionist 
members have been face to face with a double 
difficulty. In the first place, the Home Secretary pro- 
mised over and over again that, as the condition of 
the Opposition’s support, the Bill should be placed on 
the Statute Book in the course of the present session. 
In the second place, this pledge was always endangered 
by the perpetual and persistent obstruction of a small 
number of Liberals who were opposed to the Bill. A 
great part of the time spent in Committee has in conse- 
quence been utterly wasted, and no Unionist appeal 
to the Government to put any kind of limit on the 
abuse of procedure in Standing Committee has been of 
the slightest avail. Day after day the Opposition has 
been compelled to sit for two or three hours listening 
not to a real and solid discussion of the Bill, but to 
trivial and politically dishonest points raised by Mr. 
Wedgwood and Mr. Handel Booth. The Nemesis 
which waits on Ministerial weakness has now brought 
catastrophe, and a Bill which would have removed an 
immense evil from our social life has been destroyed at 
the last moment by the joint efforts of the Irish, the 
Welsh, and that small but persistent band of Liberals 
who are utterly opposed to all measures of social re- 
form. The Home Secretary is probably the last person 
to blame for this unfortunate collapse. He started 
indeed by not understanding his own Bill: he has 
finished by failing to persuade his Cabinet that solemn 
pledges must be carried out, and that, however great 
might be the pressure of external forces, important 
measures of this character ought not to be sacrificed 
to obstruction or to the policy of immoral bargains by 
which, and only by which, the Coalition still holds office 
to-day. 

The fact remains that a pledge was given and has 
been openly broken. The excuse made for this breach 
of faith is that the defeat of the Government in the 
House has freed it from its obligations. That defence 
would be absolutely valid if the Government had xe- 
signed ; it is not in any way valid so long as Ministers 
prefer to remain in office. From all sides there 
comes an increasing flow of protests against the 
abandonment of this Bill. The social sense of the 
country has at last been aroused. It recognises the 
necessity of taking steps to prevent the continued mul- 
tiplication of the inefficient members of society. It is 
not content to leave the mentally deficient to look after 
themselves, under conditions which are often extremely 
cruel and tend to propagate a race of criminals, paupers 
and lunatics. The State after all has to pay for the 
support of the inevitable consequences of mental de- 
ficiency ; the State has therefore a right to take adequate 
steps to prevent the continual growth of a class 
which could be reduced, and perhaps in the end 
eliminated, by an adequate system of State protection. 
At any rate, the Unionist party has done its duty in 
this matter. It has shown by the amount of work that 
its members have done and by its assiduous attendance 
at Committee that it can claim to be the chief represen- 
tative of all real social-reform policies. It has gone 
further. It has offered, in spite of obstruction and in 
spite of broken promises, to continue the discussion of 
the definition and financial clauses of the Bill, even 
though the Bill itself must be postponed to a subsequent 
session, when it will be introduced either by a Liberal 
or by a Unionist Government. The Unionist party is 
bound to carry a mieasure dealing with this problem on 
its return to power, and it therefore owes a considerable 
debt of gratitude to those members like Mr. Steel-Mait- 
land, Mr. Astor, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Leslie Scott, and 
Mr. Hills, who, with many others, have given up under 
stress of an exacting session so much time to urgent 
social questions. These Unionists have given good 
proof that their party cares for the improvement of 
health conditions more than for the prosecution of a 
party vendetta. 

The behaviour of the doctors towards that other 
measure of public health, the Insurance Act, is in notice- 
able contrast to the behaviour of Unionists towards the 
Mental Deficiency Bill. We think that the doctors 


would have done well to show something of the same 
readiness to sacrifice immediate advantage to the general 
good. For reasons which we have expressed on several 
occasions, we incline to think that by refusing to work 
the Insurance Act on the new and more liberal terms 
the doctors have committed a tactical and a moral 
blunder. That division of opinion which we anti- 
cipated has apparently already arisen among them, and 
it is a division of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be trusted to take the fullest advantage. A State 
medical service might well be established so long as in 
the big industrial centres there remains, as there does 
remain, a sufficient number of members of the medical 
profession who have no objection to contract practice 
under anything like reasonable terms. The door how- 
ever is not yet closed to further negotiations, and it 
is to be hoped that doctors will not be driven by their 
own extremists into adopting an attitude which may 
prove disastrous to the profession and disadvantageous 
to the State. Whether the question at issue is mental 
deficiency or insurance the attitude of the patriotic 
citizen will be the same; he will hold that the better- 
ment of the condition of the masses is more important 
than the professional dues of the doctors or the party 
exigencies of a tottering Ministry. 


THE LONDON PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
COMBINE. 


desiring what Mr. Wells calls tne 
larger synthesis’? in the organisation of the 
Britains—in which emprise more power to their gallant 
elbows !—may pluck cheer and a good omen from the 
great Tube Railways scheme. This proposition has 
not, at the moment, actually ‘‘ materialised’’, as the 
leader-writers say, but it is probably, in the homelier 
language of the street, ‘‘a dead cert.’’ As such it 
broods over London, vast, imminent, and meaning this 
time very definitely to swoop. Already (“‘ it will be 
within the recollection of our readers’’) the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company controls the Metro- 
politan District Railway. This is by the familiar device 
of owning the majority of the ordinary stock and the 
whole of the second preference capital of that rail- 
way. Also it controls the London Electric Railway, 
having practically all the ordinary capital thereof. The 
London United Tramways Company moreover sits in 
the pocket of the Underground Railway Company, in 
whose possession also are the activities of the London 
General Omnibus Company. And now, for a supreme 
stroke, the Central London and City and South London 
Railways, which hitherto had stood apart, are about 
to be swallowed whole by the Underground Railways 
Company. Henceforth, except for those tramways 
which are under the control of the London County Coun- 
cil, the whole business of getting about in London by 
Tube, by Underground, by ’bus and train, is in the 
hands of a single corporation. Since De Beers an- 
nexed its prodigious share of the entire diamond supply 
of the world, there have been few similar movements 
so immense and so centripetal. That follower of Mr. 
Bonar Law or that disciple of Mr. Redmond is not to 
be envied whose heart does not leap up, or, in the 
other case, sink into his boots at such an augury. 
And yet our own attitude before this bright 
unifying prospect is tepid and even critical. Sir 
Edgar Speyer, being not only one of our conquerors 
but chairman of the Underground Company, has 
put forth a manifesto on the subject. This reads 
like a king’s speech keyed up to the dignity of 
the high financial note. ‘‘In taking these steps ”’ 
it appears that ‘‘ the Underground and its allied com- 
panies are not actuated by any desire to mono- 
polise the traffic of London’’. Their goal rather 
is ‘‘the interests of the travelling public’’, and they 
‘“‘remain’’ (why ‘‘ remain’’?) ‘‘ of opinion that the 
best results can only be obtained with harmony 
and uniformity of direction’’. For ‘“‘with’’ we 
should perhaps have written ‘‘by’’, but we “‘ re- 
main”? with Sir E. Speyer in sentiment, being all 
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for harmony and uniformity of direction. But, with 
all respect to the Underground Railways Company 
and its chairman, is the company quite the ideal 
fountain of authority? The Combine will strangle com- 
petition, and it becomes at least a question whether it 
would not have been better to put the entire passenger 
traffic of London under some public authority. Com- 
petition in such matters, said the Royal Commission 
on London Traffic, ‘‘is seldom effective, and may be 
wasteful, while the existence of a number of rail- 
ways and tramways under separate management 
both adds to the working expenses and reduces the 
facilities for through communication’’. Agreed; and 
what a chance was here for the London County Council 
or some other and separate form of public direction. Such 
a public authority is at any rate supposed to look at the 
business with the public welfare for its sole pre-occupa- 
tion and point of view. The Combine is purely com- 
mercial in character, and keeps very properly an eye 
strongly bent on dividends. The shareholders of the 
Underground Electric Railways Company, as Sir 
Edgar Speyer very candidly explains elsewhere in his 
encyclical, have ‘‘ so far had very poor returns on their 
capital’’. They look up to their chairman, these hungry 
sheep, and we doubt not, as indeed we wish, that they 
will be fed. Our doubts are rather of the public advan- 
tage. 

For there remains the question of an improved Lon- 
don traffic; there remains the question, daily more 
baffling, of the London streets. In the matter of traffic 
we think it improbable that the Combine can, or will, do 
the best that was practicable for Londoners. A great 
comprehensive policy was surely to open up fresh 
avenues of passenger traffic in regions where there 
is no pressing commercial inducement to do so. A 
treatment of London on something of the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway might have had immense in- 
dustrial and social results. Such a policy had 
been possible and appropriate to the London County 
Council or some other efficient public authority. 
It is out of the question for the Combine, with the Com- 
bine’s very natural interest in its lean shareholders 
and in early returns. There will no doubt be efficiency, 
economy, and a decent service. There will be no sweep- 
ing development with the future of Londoners, and the 
best that can be made of London, for objective. 

And the London streets! All known attempts to deal 
with the problems of London traffic have hitherto failed 
dismally. The thing grows daily worse, the noise, the 
tremefaction more diabolical. London is obviously less 
pleasant a place to live in than it was in 1902. And, 
while we are all fuming about the future of the race, 
a prolific source of nervous trouble is left to multiply 
and sow things dragon-teethed. Doctors and nerve 
specialists and nerve cures and nostrums are sure of 
their future in the next generation. It is nonsense to 
pretend that no remedy is possible. Consider the wood- 
notes wild of the London motor-cars, all vying with 
one another in horror, and calculated less to warn than 
to shock and torture the wayfarer. A common sufficient 
note of warning-ring could quite easily be imposed on all 
motorists. Consider the multiplicity of motor omnibuses 
—Juggernaut cars for which London streets were not 
designed, things at the best spreading as much of havoc 
as of convenience. It is notorious that their number is 
excessive and that our streets are shaken, our ears 
““ deaved ’’, and lives jeopardised for no useful end. And 
on the score of danger it is needless to say a word. A 
Bulgarian plumped down in London might fly to Thrace 


for safety. The point is that much of our troubles need 
not be. 


“To die for faction is a common evil, 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.’’ 


And we are “‘ hanged for nonsense’? when we suffer 
daily for want of due regulation and a moderation of 
our traffic, and allow our energetic aliens and their share- 
holders to run in and usurp the place of a public autho- 
rity. A big opportunity has been missed. Only the 
police help us at all in this business. 


THE CITY. 


big step toward the centralisation of 
London’s passenger traffic under one control has 
been definitely announced. The Central London Rail- 
way and the City and South London are joining the 
Speyer group, which will now embrace all the under- 
ground railways except the Metropolitan, the Great 
Northern and City and the Waterloo and City, all the 
tramways that are not owned by the L.C.C., and nearly 
all the omnibuses in London. In due course the rela- 
tions between the Speyer group and the Metropolitan 
Railway, which operates the East London line and is 
acquiring the Great Northern and City, will no doubt 
become more intimate. 

It is useless to ignore the fact that the passenger 
transport business in London is becoming a monopoly, 
but it is equally obvious that the business can only be 
brought to the highest state of efficiency and economy 
by being placed under one sound and energetic admini- 
stration. The Speyer group has accepted large respon- 
sibilities in catering for the travelling public. The 
public must be protected against impositions in the 
matter of fares. No serious financial objection to the 
amalgamation is likely to be made. The financial 
arrangements are unavoidably somewhat complex, but 
they appear to be perfectly just to the shareholders of 
the Central London and City and South London. The 
declines that occurred in some of the stocks interested 
on the official announcement was due simply to profit- 
taking by speculators who had bought in expectation 
of the news and did not intend to hold permanently. 
For the various companies concerned the whole scheme 
is advantageous because of the elimination of wasteful 
competition and the saving of expenses that should be 
effected by the centralisation of management. 

Another great amalgamation scheme which forms the 
subject of many rumours in the Stock market is that 
of the leading shipping companies. In spite of denials, 
it is definitely asserted in unofficial quarters that a big 
holding company is to be formed with Sir Owen Philipps 
as president, to ‘‘merge”’ the P. and O., the Royal 
Mail, the British India, and, probably, the Cunard 
Companies. The rumours state that the Deferred 
stockholders of the P. and O. Company will be offered 
500 to 550 per cent. for their stock, and the Royal Mail 
Ordinary stockholders 200 to 220 per cent. for theirs. 
The offer may be made optional as to cash or stock as 
purchase consideration. Obviously if this enormous 
transaction is to be carried out special arrangements 
must be made to preserve the essentially British charac- 
ter of the P. and O. charter, and also to deal with the 
relations between the Government and the Cunard 
Company. 

Business as a whole on the Stock Exchange remains 
small and uninteresting. A few speculators are swayed 
from day to day by the varying reports as to peace 
prospects and political complications; but underlying 
everything there is an optimistic feeling which points 
to a general appreciation in quotations as soon as the 
horizon becomes clear. Undoubtedly a large aggre- 
gate of investment money is accumulating during the 
present uncertainty, and sooner or later it must find 
its way in the direction of the Stock Exchange. Pro- 
fessional dealers are practically unanimous in expecting 
higher prices, and the speculative account open is so 
small that any bad news developments could only cause 
a sentimental and temporary downward movement. 

In the Home railway department special attention 
is again being given to Kentish stocks by those who 
are impressed by the reports concerning coal. The 
enthusiasts are already painting the hopfields and 
orchards black with the smoke of belching factory 
chimneys, although the actual results from the coal 
workings do not yet justify such flights of imagination. 
As regards the ‘‘heavy’’ lines discussion centres 
around the new Bill to permit increased freight rates. 
Drafts of the Bill have been circulated, and already 
strong opposition to it is being organised in trade 
circles. Metropolitan stock has been purchased on the 
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important proposals in the Bill affecting the Great 
Northern and City acquisition. 

The announcement of the full terms of the issue of 
new stock by the Canadian Pacific Company has had 
no effect upon the quotation. The decision of Dr. 
Wilson to call an extra session of Congress for 
revision of the tariff seems to have taken the spirit 
out of Wall Street, but no doubt an upward movement 
will be engineered before the President-elect takes 
office, although at present monetary influences are still 
adverse. Quiet investment buying of Argentine rails 
has been observed, and Mexican Rails are now in higher 
favour. Peru Preferences are being bought on dividend 
expectations. 

The Mining markets are largely under the influence 
of Paris, and therefore reflect the uncertainty in regard 
to Near Eastern affairs. Oil shares are receiving a 
little public support; Rubbers are rather unresponsive 
to favourable trade indications. 

In the Industrial market Shipping shares have the 
greatest prominence. A few Brewery stocks are being 
bought, and generally the tone is firm, as better prices 
are looked for before the year ends. 


CONCERNING TEMPLES AND FACTORIES. 
By Fitson Younc. 


He hath violently taken away an house which he 
builded not.—Jos. 


S Nee other day I was standing in S. Martin’s le 
Grand watching the demolition of the old Post 
Office. It was an impressive sight. The line of black 
pillars, almost unsupported and unconnected, stood up 
against the grey sky, and behind them men were hack- 
ing at the old walls, levering and digging in the plaster, 
and every minute or so, with an explosion and a cloud 
of white dust, sending down a fragment of the fabric 
to swell the rubbish heap below. I had never closely 
examined this old building in the days of its occupation ; 
but now, as it was vanishing before my eyes, I realised 
with what intention of beauty and grandeur the stones 
of that facade had been erected. I say intention rather 
than fulfilment, because our ideas of what is beautiful 
and grand vary from decade to decade, whereas the 
intention to make a beautiful and grand thing is the 
same and recognisable everywhere and always. Dead 
men had given time and labour to the making of this 
place beautiful; a dead architect had evolved it from 
his thoughts, dreamed of it as it would one day spread 
its facade in dignity along the busy thoroughfare; but 
he had not dreamed that so soon, while it was still firm 
and solid on its foundations, honestly sheltering from 
the weather the manifold activities which it had been 
designed to shelter, it would be attacked by the pick- 
axe, disintegrated and destroyed, and its expensive and 
carefully designed fittings advertised for sale. Mere 
destruction is seldom pleasant to witness, and the 
thought of men being paid to destroy and pull down 
what but yesterday other men had been paid to make 
and build up filled me with uneasy doubts as to the 
sanity of some of the most admired enterprises of 
human industry. 

And then I went across to King Edward Street, and 
looked upon the new building in which the Post Office 
isnow housed. Plain and efficient, it has the semblance 
of a factory; no one, I think, would claim much more 
for it architecturally. And it is to make way for this 
factory that the temple over the way is demolished. 
Remember, I do not say that it was a very fine temple, 
or of any very remarkable architectural merit; but it 
was grand and imposing in its conception. It was a 
temple, and not a factory. And, looking upon the two, 
it occurred to me that we are everywhere pulling down 
our temples and building up factories instead. The 
factories are more hygienic and convenient for the 
transaction of business, but the spirit of awe and 
reverence, of dignified enthusiasm in the purposes for 
which they were designed, is gone. The portal of 
Euston Station is no lovely object, but it is at least 


symbolic of the wonder with which man enters upon 
the exploration of a new world. Long may it stand to 
remind us that mankind was even in the nineteenth 
century able to be awed and solemnised by the thought 
of what the railway might mean, and imaginative 
enough to feel that an endless steel pathway that began 
in the Euston Road and ended amid the bursting sprays 
of Holyhead Harbour should have a fitting gateway at 
either end; and long may it remain as an entirely suit- 
able portal through which we approach the tangled 
mysteries and quaint survivals and superstitions of 
Euston Station. 

If there is any building which should afford a modern 
opportunity for the symbolic expression of a great idea, 
it is surely the building which houses the central affairs 
of the Post Office. Imagination must soar high to 
envisage the huge circle that has its centre there. 
Think of the thousands of wires that converge there 
from all over the world, flying high over smoking 
chimneys, by the gargoyles and pinnacles of cathedrals, 
through the high-streets of towns, over moorland roads, 
by the sea shore, under the ocean, thrilling with news, 
yet all silent and secret as they enter that deep chamber 
in the Post Office. Think of the carts and vans, the 
little men with little burdens of sacks and bags hurry- 
ing like ants in every direction, the lighted trains flying 
over the country, the men sitting in lighted boxes 
sorting and stamping letters, the ships shouldering 
through the cold grey of the Channel surges, their 
tracks all converging upon that spot in the middle of 
London. Consider these things, and say whether the 
Post Office should more fitly have the semblance of a 
factory or of a dream. We could not build a dream 
in the last century, but we at any rate made such puny 
gestures as we knew, to express our sense of grandeur 
and magnificence ; now we have ceased even to attempt 
such gestures, and ask merely that things shall be per- 
fectly suitable for their purpose. Maybe the new Post 
Office serves its direct purpose better than the old. 
But there is an indirect purpose. Man shall not live 
by bread alone; and the difference between the two 
is just that of living or not living by bread alone. 
Perhaps our age provides more bread than there used 
to be; but it is at least a question whether it is not 
better sometimes to be short of bread and have some- 
thing else as well, than always to have a large supply 
of bread only, even though it be standard bread, on 
hand. 

I understand that housebreaking on a large and 
highly organised scale is an entirely modern trade. 
The thing which it symbolises is not very happy. There 
is no merit in pulling a thing down unless you are to 
put something better in its place. This area of dust 
and bricks and plaster, crashing falls of ruin, and 
ascending clouds of lime and smoke, placarded all over 
with the name of its demolisher, and the legend 
‘* Housebreaker’’, and with notices that the various 
parts are ‘‘ for sale’’, seems to point the moral of 
our time—to pull down and to sell that which appeals 
to the imagination, and to put up instead that which 
can appeal only to common sense and material desire. 
One must not push the figure too far, or press pessi- 
mistic conclusions too hard; but there is at least some 
theme for reflexion in this little scene enacted amid the 
commotion of London streets—reflexion, perhaps, as 
to the relative importance of temples and factories in 
the life of man, and the peculiar disadvantages atten- 
dant on an undue preponderance of either. 


‘““TWELFTH NIGHT.”’ 
By Joun PALMER. 


‘* Favete, adeste aequo animo et rem cognoscite 
ut pernoscatis ecquid spei sit relicuom ..."’ 


R. GRANVILLE BARKER’S “ Twelfth Night ” 

worthily succeeds ‘‘A Winter’s Tale’’. In 
essential points it is similar. It lives. The dead 
weight of silly tradition—the horrible accumulation of 
inevitable things that have hitherto gone to the acting 
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and staging of the plays of Shakespeare—has dropped 
away. Mr. Barker reads the text of Shakespeare inde- 
pendently of the professors and of the long line of actors 
and managers from Garrick onwards who have loaded 
him with heavy commentary. The result is consonant. 
Mr. Barker’s company in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’, as in *‘ A 
Winter’s Tale’, bring us more nearly in touch with 
the spirit of their author than any yet seen in modern 
London. Mr. Henry Ainley is the first Malvolio of this 
generation that does not seem to have walked on to 
the stage from some municipal museum of theatrical 
bric-a-brac. He does not, like so many of his prede- 
cessors, give one the impression that he has just been 
dusted and taken down. Again, the revels of Sir Toby 
and his friends as presented by Mr. Barker are Shake- 
speare’s original fun—not the laborious green-room 
commentary, conscientious and prolonged, with which 
we are all so familiar. Miss McCarthy’s Viola restores 
to us Shakespeare’s magically written part for the prin- 
cipal boy-player of the company of Burbage. How 
agreeably we miss in her the manners of a pantomime 
star-lady so horribly associated with her doublet and 
hose! In a word, Mr. Barker, with his ‘‘ helpers and 
servers”’, have done for ‘‘ Twelfth Night” precisely 
what they did for ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale’’. They have 
given us back our Shakespeare—or, at any rate, a piece 
of him. 

But what are we to say of the extraordinary right- 
about-face of Mr. Barker’s critics? The newspapers 
have crammed Mr. Barker and his friends with praise. 
Almost it seems a design to make them as fat as tame 
things. Mr. Barker, having endured to be misunder- 
stood, has now to endure to be patronised. He must 
submit to be commended, to be patted forward in the 
right direction. 

‘* Sir, the people 
Must have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony.”’ 


Mr. Barker, appearing with the scars upon him of his 
first adventure, is the perfect image of Shakespeare’s 
Roman hero: 
‘* Look, Sir, my wounds ! 
I got them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roared and ran 
From the noise of our own drums.” 


This revolution in Mr. Barker’s favour is, on broad 
principles, quite unintelligible. ‘‘ Twelfth Night”’ is 
treated with bold disregard of the brutish superstitions 
that adhere to the production of a Shakespeare play. 
So was ‘‘A Winter’s Tale”’. ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ is 
presented with a modest reliance upon the text of 
Shakespeare to convey his meaning. So was “A 
Winter’s Tale’’. ‘* Twelfth Night ’’ is decorated con- 
ventionally, leaving Shakespeare to create his illusion 
in the manner of the platform stage. So was “‘A 
Winter’s Tale”. ‘‘ Twelfth Night’ is the careful 
work of a producer who has read the play with a clean 
and unencumbered mind, and brought to its interpreta- 
tion a distinct idea of the play as a whole, and a quick 
eye for the detail of stage-management. So was ‘‘A 
Winter’s Tale’’. In all that is essential the two plays, 
as productions, rank, inevitably, together. Naturally 
there are differences. Mr. Barker’s critics have, for 
example, discovered that Malvolio is a different person 
from Leontes. He does not speak so quickly. 
Leontes in ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale ”’ delivered some of his 
speeches very rapidly, because they were speeches which 
are unintelligible if they are delivered slowly. Even 
when they are delivered rapidly, it is not possible to 
parse every word as it passes. This discovery so 
amazed Mr. Barker’s critics when they came to ‘‘ A 
Winter’s Tale’’ that they were unable to write 
about anything else. Happily for Mr. Barker, 
“Twelfth Night”? did not contain for them any dis- 
agreeable surprises (as, for instance, that a distracted 
madman does not always observe the rules of syntax), 
so that at last the public is told, what from the first 
was obvious, that Mr. Barker’s methods are better than 
those of his contemporaries. I hope and believe that 


the public will now rush into the Savoy to see for them- 
selves how terribly in the beginning Mr. Barker was 
misreported. 

Mr. Barker again publishes an acting edition of his 
play with an introduction. All that he writes of 
Twelfth Night ’’ is worth a critic’s reading. When 
a man of Mr. Barker’s intellectual and imaginative gifts 
has pondered a play, as evidently he has pondered 
‘* Twelfth Night’’, and worked it painfully out upon 
the stage, his sayings are to be received with respect. 
As to everything that Mr. Barker says of Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew, Maria, Fabian, and Feste I entirely agree. 
Mr. Whitby’s Sir Toby was Shakespeare’s ruddy 
gentleman. Diluculo surgere—he could talk Latin; 
and critically weigh the fine words of Cesario. The 
traditional drunken sot is, we may hope, slain outright 
for ever. As to Mr. Quartermaine’s Sir Andrew—Mr. 
Barker has frequently met him in Bond Street, and I 
have sworn to him elsewhere a thousand times. (I 
know that here we are desperately at issue with Elia ; 
but surely it was enough for Elia to be always charming 
without being always right.) Miss Bateman Hunter’s 
Maria was almost certainly the minx that pitilessly car- 
ried to the dark and bitter end the joke against Malvolio ; 
while Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s Fabian was in itself a 
striking proof of the robustness of Mr. Barker’s pro- 
ducing conscience. Who, before him, had ever seriously 
troubled to restore the kind of man that Shakespeare 
saw in Fabian? And Feste?—well, as Mr. Barker very 
reasonably thinks, Shakespeare had in his craftsman’s 
eye for Feste the sweet-voiced player for whom he 
created his whole miraculous succession of fools. 
Burbage’s man was not—I think—entirely like Mr. 
Coffin ; but most certainly he had Mr. Coffin’s beautiful 
voice, and most certainly he sang down the curtain three 
hundred years ago in just the inimitable way in which 
it will descend to-night at the ‘‘ Savoy ”’. 

How naturally one is tempted into detail in noticing 
the work of Mr. Barker and his friends! I shall have 
no opportunity here to take up, as it deserves, the broad 
issue of Mr. Barker’s treatment of the play as a whole. 
“*T believe, too (this is a commonplace of criticism), 
that the plan of the play was altered in the writing 
of it. Shakespeare sets out upon a passionate love 
romance, perseveres in this until (one detects the 
moment, it is that jolly midnight revel) Malvolio, Sir 
Toby, and Sir Andrew completely capture him.’’ So 
says Mr. Barker in his introduction. This view, 
backed by a thousand commentators, colours Mr. 
Barker’s treatment, all through, of the Orsino-Olivia 
passages. I receive it with respect, and I affirm that 
every moment of the play worked out upon these lines 
was purely delightful. But I utterly deny that Mr. 
Barker is right. ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ is in every line a 
perfect comedy of the ineffectual. Its true title is 
Narcissi or the Egoists ’’. So far from Shakespeare’s 
original idea being captured and perverted, there is for 
me an extraordinary unity of impression between the 
comedy of Orsino and the comedy of Malvolio. Orsino 
in love with his own exquisite passion; Olivia in love 
with her own beautiful grief; Malvolio in love with 
his own superior character—the spirit of pure comedy 
watching all three with a meditative smile—why, there 
never was such perfect unity, so inevitable a purpose. 
But Mr. Barker takes Orsino as he values himself : 


** Why should I not, had I the heart to do it, 
Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death, 
Kill what I love?—a savage jealousy 
That sometimes savours nobly.” 


Mr. Barker quotes it in deadly earnest. I will stub- 
bornly prove, line by line how and where he pleases, 
that he is wrong. Meantime I must return to Malvolio 
and Viola. 

Mr. Ainley’s Malvolio confirms his Leontes—he is a 
great actor. That Mr. Ainley and Mr. Barker can 
work so well together towards a perfect result at once 
destroys the common error that competent producing 
will destroy, or even discount, the value of competent 
acting. You can drum ideas into an intelligent head; 
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but you cannot drum in genius as well. Mr. Ainley 
has restored Shakespeare’s Malvolio to the English 
stage. One is able to say this only from a memory 
of his conception. Actually in its presence criticism 
was silent. Mr. Ainley was the character; and there 
was an end. We were assisting at the profound 
eternal comedy of the victim for whom destiny is wait- 
ing. We watched him, trembling not so much for the 
steward of Olivia, as for ourselves and our own poor 
share in the spectacle. Mr. Ainley’s Malvolio trans- 
formed fills one with the terrible conviction—‘ that is 
how I myself appear seen from Olympus’’. Mr. 
Ainley’s performance is the more remarkable when we 
reflect that scores of contemporary players have clowned 
the part to extinction. Miss Lillah McCarthy shares 
with Mr. Ainley the ability to find her part in losing 
herself. The meaning of her success as Viola may best 
be measured in reflecting that many of her critics, 
having seen her Hermione, would undoubtedly have cast 
her for Olivia. But, alas! I cannot linger upon the 
many beautiful details of her rendering. I must speed 
on to the rest of this fair company. Mr. Wontner’s 
Orsino I disliked immensely—which, indirectly, is a 
compliment to Mr. Wontner. He stood quite com- 
petently for Mr. Barker’s wrong idea of the exquisite 
Duke. The same, in a less degree, was true of Miss 
Evelyn Millard’s Olivia. Mr. Hewetson’s Antonio was 
a very doggy sea-dog; Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry’s 
Sebastian was nothing like so manly a fellow as his 
sister Viola, but he was a very spirited game-cock. 

Why should the catalogue continue? We speak 
necessarily of Mr. Barker’s production; but he is the 
first to ackaowledge a debt to his companions. 
‘“* Twelfth Night ’’ at the ‘‘ Savoy ’’ is acted and spoken 
as Shakespeare never was acted and spoken before in 
this little nook of time. The scene that for me will 
always live most brightly in a grateful memory is a pic- 
ture of Olivia’s golden gates closing upon the beautiful 
restored figures of Shakespeare’s comedy, with Feste 
in the foreground exquisitely singing. We had wah- 
dered in Elia’s fairyland, but the time had come for 
magic to be locked away. The spell, at last, was 
broken ; and, thereafter, with hey ho, the wind and the 
rain, we must tumble forth into the crowd, blinking at 
life with pin-point vision, having looked upon it for an 
hour with Shakespeare. 


SLADE STUDENTS’ ORIGINALITY AND 
KNOWLEDGE. 


By C. H. Cortins Baker. 


Alvneo STEVENS was asked how long a time 

of studentship was needed to acquire a degree 
of technical skill sufficient for an artist. He replied 
“If by technical skill be understood the power of 
being able to copy well (either in drawing or paint- 
ing) a form which is put before you, it appears to me 
that when a man has attained that he has finished his 
studies. Technical skill depends upon the knowledge 
of a pupil. I think a pupil will never be able skilfully 
to put down any form which he is not perfectly 
acquainted with’’. Stevens considered that a four 
years’ course ‘‘at least’? was needed. We may be 
justified in giving but conditional assent to Stevens’ 
computation, because he seems entirely to ignore the 
susceptibility of students to vicious influence. Students, 
for example, of the Royal Academy in four years become 
so saturated with academicism that they are practically 
incurable. From such teaching, ‘‘in which the student 
is crammed with the canons and ideals of his prede- 
cessors . . . an early escape is the less of two evils ’’. 
Mr. Holmes, whom I have just quoted*, might at first 
sight seem, in this book and his more remarkable ‘‘ The 
Science of Picture-making’’, directly opposed to 
Stevens’ emphatic advocacy of copying. Such a view, 
however, would only be superficially true and derived 


* **Notes on the Art of Rembrandt.’’ By} C.* J. Holmes. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1912. 7s.6d. 
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from differences in the use of words rather than in prin- 
ciple. Knowledge, whether gained by copying form in 
an academy for four years or by long private experience 
and analysis, is the indispensable end ; the means, after 
all, and the time taken are comparatively unimportant. 
If Stevens came out of his eight years’ Florentine train- 
ing ‘‘ perfectly acquainted ’’ with form, he was preco- 
cious. Rembrandt only after ten years’ ceaseless self- 
training, over and above some years spent in academies, 
became a master draughtsman. In that time ‘“‘ by 
constant practice he has learned to draw from memory 
or from imagination as completely and incisively as 
when he has a model before him’’, which is Mr. 
Holmes’ definition of complete draughtsmanship. 

An exhibition ‘‘ by former Slade School students ”’ 
in the Alpine Club Gallery is prefaced as to its cata- 
logue with a little Goethe—‘‘ The artist must work from 
within outwards. . . . Only in this way is it possible 
to be original’’. Here I feel we have the root-trouble 
of contemporary art strivings. Young people seem to 
hope that originality is some wonderful detached 
attribute that by taking thought they can suddenly 
acquire. They are terrifically conscious of their 
‘* originality ’’ and pathetically assured that this un- 
related and, as it were, fixed and solid possession (some- 
thing like a brick or a hat) renders knowledge obsolete. 

Miss Hilda Coltman, for all I know but recently 
emerged from the Slade School, is typical of this atti- 
tude. None of her numerous exhibits shows that know- 
ledge which Stevens considered the object of student- 
ship. She is perfectly acquainted with nothing, and 
obviously has abandoned any ambition really to know 
form. Trees, houses, hillsides, fields, her pictures are 
chaotic fevered symbols of these things, none of which 
she has ever copied until she knows its form instinctively 
Mr. Holmes deals closely with this question in his 
Rembrandt ’’, sympathising with an artist’s wish for 
simplification, his emphatic statement of main contours 
and chief masses, and his avoidance of distracting 
detail. But he does not overlook the almost inevitable 
outcome; ‘‘ a time may arrive when simplicity comes 
near to emptiness, when contours lose the subtlety 
which makes them suggestive of the things they sym- 
bolise. . . . A child or pavement artist can by rude 
symbols suggest a house on a hillside; but the very 
rudeness of the symbols prevents the drawing from 
connoting more than generalised house and generalised 
hillside’. Refinement is needed before such drawings 
inspire any but the most fleeting interest. ‘‘ Excess of 
subtlety ’’, Mr. Holmes adds, ‘‘ doubtless leads to weak- 
ness and confusion; but excess of simplicity leads to 
emptiness.”’ 

Apart from questions of taste, we may very safely 
say that the test of a picture is knowledge. When that 
fails the painter has to draw upon imperfect recollec- 
tion; he resorts to fudging and his wonderful “ origi- 
nality ’’. If by some quite conceivable misfortune all 
our art students eschew the laborious long route at 
the end of which alone lies knowledge, and troop out as 
originals whose mission is to express abstract emotion 
and conception, and to create equivalents for life, what 
will happen to the art schools, or rather what art schools 
will there be? Academies of abstract emotion are 
unthinkable, and indeed we are now told that a week or 
two is long enough to equip our débutantes (they are 
mostly of this sex) for self-expression. 

In this Alpine Club exhibition some three or four 
drawings are knowledge ‘‘ beaten into line’’. Mrs. 
Clarke Hall’s ‘‘ Study ’’, No. 114, has a kind of classic 
authority and weight; the form, drawn freely with a 
brush, is expressed simply yet subtly; the design is 
large, the temper, or atmosphere, is curiously convinc- 
ing. Mrs. Darwin’s exhibits illustrate both methods 
open to the draughtsman ; Nos. 63 and 69, for instance, 
are born of academic and imperfect recollection, 
whereas No. 70, ‘‘ Head of a Child’’, and No. 123A 
are knowledge expressed. The Slade of these two 
artists’ day was perhaps more eaten up by determina- 
tion to achieve knowledge of form, to know anatomy 
and ‘“‘ get the projection ’’ of a figure than it is to-day. 
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Then there was no premium on emotion and originality 
as substitutes for technique and authority, no external 
influences about that undermined the doctrine of the 
school. We cannot expect art students to be super- 
human and to grind at mastering drawing when on 
every side they hear that the old art is just vieux jeu, 
that knowledge is not worth a row of pins, and that 
our Michelangelos and Rembrandts are only fit for 
burning. 

But Nature will prevail, and the mysterious eternal 
craving to capture her elusive, ever-receding truths. 
Even if the rising generation of artists prove ineffectual 
simply because it knows nothing we need not seriously 
despair ; the machine will not break down. 

Mr. Maxwell Armfield and Mr. Paul Nash are sharing 
the Carfax Gallery. The best of Mr. Armfield’s pictures 
are the few in which something unexpected happens, 
in character and colour. The others run too obviously 
and gracefully. Portraiture is not sympathetic with 
Mr. Armfield’s rather self-conscious “‘ idealism ’’. His 
sitters seem strained and dreary, as though devotees of 
some solemn, miserable cult; they have no individual 
life, and are rather weakly drawn. But in ‘‘ The 
Mountains shall bring Peace ’’ and in all his skies Mr. 
Armfield expresses a genuine contact with the inner 
feeling, the freshness and remoteness of supermundane 
Nature. His uneventful colour scheme is a positive 
gain in No. 15, because his design has the unexpected 
quality. ‘‘The Golden Shore’’, on the contrary, 
though considerably weakened by the figures, is re- 
deemed by its colour’s surprising notes. In the same 
way ‘‘ Viareggio ’’ is stung into freshness by the sharp 
accent of red and the crisp crescents of the boat-sails 
that cut across its suavely gentle lines. Mr. Nash 
at present is occupied with the pattern material of 
Nature ; he has not yet got into touch with the character 
and life of trees. They give him clues and motifs, 
material for spacing and silhouettes. In time he prob- 
ably will have converted this very proper preoccupation 
into instinctive knowledge, and have gone on to the 
meaning within the shapes and patterns. 

November light is perhaps the worst in which to 
appreciate justly Mr. Sheringham’s silk paintings at 
the Ryder Gallery, 47 Albemarle Street. In the gloom 
or by electric light his deep blues and heavy black 
mounts do not make good wall decorations; they tell 
as dark patches. But ‘‘ Two Planes ’’, ‘‘ The Wave ’’, 
** Kakemono Fan ’”’, ‘‘ Le Paon Vert ’’, and ‘‘ Russian 
Landscape ’’ are remarkably successful. They strike 
new notes; their technique is crisp and sure, their 
sense of pattern strikingly incisive without being rest- 
less, their colour play—silver, pale vivid green, white 
and black—reticent and stimulating. I hope Mr. 
Sheringham will also come out as a painter in oils. 


AN ESSAYIST. 
By Cecit S. Kent. 


“7 T was well known the Dean could write finely on 
a broomstick.’’ Stella’s saying may need allow- 
ances : she was prejudiced in favour of the writer and 
against the poor ‘‘ broomstick ’’, Vanessa. And ‘“‘ fine 
writing ’’ means a different thing now from what it did 
in her day. But no one who read these essays* as 
they came out in the Sarurpay Review is likely to 
demur to the assertion ‘‘ It is well known that Mr. 
Filson Young can write most readably on anything ’’. 
For my own part I am like Stella, prejudiced: not 
by intimate acquaintance as she was, but by my own 
personal ambitions. I should be quite willing to use, 
instead of the “‘ readable ’’ above, almost any laudatory 
epithet, certainly any to which Mr. Young would be 
likely to agree. For Mr. Young writes exactly as I 
should like to write, if I could. He succeeds, to my 
thinking, nine times out of ten. I fail, in my own 
opinion, about ten times in eleven. For my ambition, 


as yet ungratified, is to be able ‘‘ to write finely on a 
broomstick ”’. 


* “Letters from Solitude, and other Essays.” By Filson 


Young. London: Chapman and Hall. 1912. 5s, net. 


Not a high ambition? I admit it : far better to write 
poetry which will make men better, or prose which will 
tell them something they did not know. But blessed is 
the man who knows his own limitations, and does not 
seek to go beyond them. 

As nearly as a man can define his own tastes, I think 
the thing I care most for in reading is to find out ‘‘ How 
it strikes acontemporary ’’. In past ages it is laborious 
to ascertain this. One has to glean among many 
sheaves of biography and correspondence to make up a 
little bundle of stray ears worth the carrying home. 
And in these days of machine rakes and Museum readers 
it hardly pays, either in the stubblefield or the study. 
Biography, too, is generally drawn to scale of the 
biographer’s admiration and letters are apt to pose. 
It is quite easy to find out what men did in, say, the 
eighteenth century, and why they said they did it, but 
what they thought of it when it was done, why they 
thought they did it, and especially what they thought 
of themselves for doing it—after it was done—that is 
what really interests me, perhaps because it is rarely 
printed. 

I do not know what proportion of readers feel as I 
do. Almost certainly some. Not seeing any reason to 
suppose that our race will be extinct in the twenty- 
first century, I congratulate Posterity on our possession 
of Mr. Filson Young. For he gives us perfectly sane 
and good-humoured criticism of early-twentieth-century 
life as it is lived by a man who is part of it. For 
myself personally he is as good as if he had lived in the 
eighteenth, or I was making arrangements for being 
born into the twenty-first century. For I have lived in 
the country as long as Mr. Young has lived at all, and 
don’t know his world. I can read of what it does, of 
course, which leaves me stupid with a silly wonder what 
on earth, if anything, it is thinking of. Comes Mr. 
Young, and tells me at least what he thinks. And as 
he thinks exactly what I should have expected, I am 
gratified. 

Mr. Young may perhaps say this is his art. Very 
likely. Then he is an artist, and his art for me is nearly 
perfect. 

Mr. Young postulates that he looks on the world and 
its great roundabout, and his solitudes, as a literary 
man. ‘‘ It is not, as the layman fondly thinks, that he 
is always on the lookout for ‘copy’. It is quite auto- 
matically that he looks on life as it affects his occupa- 
tion as a writer.’’ ‘‘ So although he may sometimes 
have a rest, he hardly ever has a holiday.’’ ‘‘It is my 
desolate habit not to be able to write otherwise than for 
publication.’’ ‘‘ The layman fondly thinks ’’ that the 
complaint does not ring quite true. He fondly thinks 
that any successful work is pleasant to the worker. 
Also, he disclaims the soft impeachment of being 
‘fonder ’’ than his neighbours. He does think some 
literary men are ‘‘ always on the lookout for copy ”’, 
but it is not worth Mr. Young’s while to convert him. 

Mr. Young’s “ solitudes’’ are his rest-cures. When 
‘* the life of any metropolis engenders in him a kind of 
panic terror of being bored, which means that in this 
state of disease one is bored if one is alone’’, he 
prudently escapes to solitudes where he can ‘‘ think his 
own thoughts ’’. Solitary ’’ he is not, except in the 
sense that I am solitary in the crowds of London, where 
my only intimates are the pictures at the National 
Gallery and the beasts at the Zoo. He is sensible, and 
cares for the luxuries more than for the necessaries of 
life. When he finds a luxury becoming necessary he 
drops it for a while. The necessaries of life, for which 
a man must drudge or beg or steal or lose his own soul, 
are terrible tyrants: and the luxuries are so pleasant 
that it is foolish to let them degenerate into necessaries. 

Solitude, in the ordinary sense of the word, Mr. 
Young met, if anywhere for any time, in Ireland. Inish- 
muskerry, a little flat rock in the Atlantic, was really 
solitary. The village near Fontainebleau, vocal with 


sudden shrieks and shuntings of trains, with motor-cars 
** with open exhausts and instruments of the syren and 
dying-pig pattern ’’, the cats, the carts and the cocks, 
the ‘‘ shouting and badinage with which the street is 
filled ’’, and, above all, the butcher, does not suggest 
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a ‘‘ pensive place forlorn’’. Nor does Trinidad, where 
Mr. Young stayed three months studying the inhabitants 
(the Creoles and the ugly negroes with their pretty 
proverbs—‘‘ In dog’s presence he is Mr. Dog, behind 
his back he is dog ’’) fully as much as the untrodden 
forests, sound very lonesome. But wherever he went 
Mr. Young managed to “‘ think his own thoughts ’’, and 
afterwards to tell them. And to tell them well. 

How he does this I find myself quite unable to under- 
stand. He paints very vivid pictures, for me. I see 
Inishmuskerry, where Mr. Young is at his best. Many 
men have described the West Indian Islands to me, 
some extolling them as Paradise, some with hot words 
damning them. Since I have read this book I 
have, I think, an impression of them. I understand 
the praise, and the blame, my former informants so 
lavishly bestowed. But Mr. Young does not seem to 
describe. If his be word-painting, it is painting with 
very delicate colours, greys and greens and half-tones 
like those of his Connemara hills. He is never garish, 
even in Trinidad, where the colour is pronounced 
enough to excuse it, and except perhaps with the 
Fontainebleau butcher, he never exaggerates. 

I have heard it said that Mr. Young’s style is too 
‘‘even’’. If I understand what is meant, that is for 
me a merit. Literature cannot be too quiet for me. I 
have hanging before me a water-colour sketch of the 
Weald. The Weald on one of its modest days when a 
thin mist just dulls its colour. The sky is full of heavy 
broken clouds, the only high lights are those on the hills 
up Sevenoaks way, where a stray sunbeam has shot 
through, and they are distant, and the patches of bril- 
liance show through mist. It is an ambitious drawing, 
but it recalls to me many sucha sky, and Mr. Young’s 
quiet way of description. He is ‘‘ even’’, has no purple 
patches ; but here and there through the level haze, itself 
illuminated, there shine touches of feeling, which are 
not “literary ’’, but very real. And as, on sucha day, 
one discovers in the distance places one had never seen 
when the sun shone from a cloudless sky, because they 
are lit by a gleam, everyone, I think, will discover some- 
thing worth finding in this book of Mr. Filson Young. 


GLIMPSES AT THE WORLD. 
By Lorp Duwnsany. 
HE SPHINX IN THEBES (MASSACHUSETTS). 


z 
"[T SBRe was a woman in a steel-built city who had 
all that money buys; she had gold and dividends 
and trains and houses ; and she had pets to play with— 
dogs, monkeys, and parakeets ; only she had no sphinx. 

So she besought them to bring her a live sphinx, 
and therefore they went to the menageries, and then 
to the forests and the desert places, and yet could find 
no sphinx. 

And she would have been content with a little lion, 
but that one was already owned by a woman she knew; 
so they had to search the world again for a sphinx. 

And still there was none. 

But they were not men that it is easy to baffle, and 
at last they found a sphinx in a desert at evening 
watching a ruined temple whose gods she had eaten 
hundreds of years ago when her hunger was on her. 
And they cast chains on her, who was still with an 
ominous stillness, and took her back with them and 
brought her home. 

And so the sphinx came to the steel-built city. 

And the woman was very glad that she owned a 
sphinx. But the sphinx asked a riddle of the woman, 
and stared long into her eyes and said: ‘‘ What is the 
value, in dollars, of a soul? ”’ 

And the woman could not answer, and she died. 

And the sphinx is silent again, and none knows what 
she will do. 


A LOSING GAME, 

Once in a tavern Man met face to skull with Death. 
Man entered gaily, but Death gave no greeting; he 
sat with his jowl morosely over an ominous wine. 

““Come, come’’, said Man, ‘‘ we have been anta- 


gonists long, and if I were losing yet I should not 
be surly.” 

But Death remained unfriendly, watching his bowl 
of wine, and gave no word in answer. 

Then Man solicitously moved nearer to him, and, 
speaking cheerily still, ‘‘ Come, come ’’, he said again, 
‘* you must not resent defeat’’. 

And still Death was gloomy and cross and sipped 
at his infamous wine, and would not look up at Man 
and would not be companionable. 

But Man hated gloom either in beast or god, and 
it made him unhappy to see his adversary’s discom- 
fort, all the more because he was the cause, and still 
he tried to cheer him. 

‘* Have you not slain the Dinotherium?”’ he said. 
‘* Have you not put out the Moon? Why! you will 
beat me yet.”’ 

And with a dry and barking sound Death wept and 
nothing said; and presently Man arose and went won- 
dering away, for he knew not if Death wept out of 
pity for his opponent, or because he knew that he 
should not have such sport again when the old game 
was over and Man was gone, or whether because per- 
haps, for some hidden reason, he could never repeat 
on Earth his triumph over the Moon. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

As the women came by carrying the world they met 
the man with the vote, and stopped when they met him. 

‘*What do you want?”’ said he. 

‘““ We want the vote’’, said the women. 

‘* What vote?’’ said the man. 

‘* The vote for Parliament ’’, the women said. 

‘* Well, well ’’, he said in his slow, stupid way. 

‘Give us the vote’’, they repeated. 

‘* But what will you do with the world if I do?” 
said he. 

‘*A few of our sisters can carry the world’”’, they 
said, ‘‘ while we are in London.”’ 

And the man scratched his head very slowly, then 
led the way to the ballot, and the women followed to 
vote, with the sounds of a great rejoicing. 

But a few remained with the world and would tarry 
no longer, but went on their old way singing, to carry 
it round the sun. 


THE LITTLE DOINGS OF DEMOS. 

Now Demos and those that he loved arose in their 
cities and said to the Kings of the World: ‘‘ Behold 
our meanness and our littleness. Begone from our 
sight that there may be nought any longer whereby 
to gauge our littleness ’’. 

And the Kings of the World made answer unto 
Demos: ‘‘ Are we not even as you?”’ 

And they did the little things that Demos loved, and 
Demos rejoiced in his heart and said: ‘‘ Lo, they are 
even as us’”’. 

But others of the Kings of the World said: ‘‘ Yet 
we are Kings’’, and they hardened their hearts and 
hearkened not unto Demos. Then Demos spake unto 
them, and Demos said: ‘‘ We will put a resolution 
against you and vote with our votes and see if it be 
carried ’’. 

And Demos put the resolution even as he had said, 
and lo! it was carried unanimously. Then Demos and 
those that he loved said: ‘‘ Behold, we were right and 
just ’’. 

But Mars arose as of old again from his sleep, with 
never a rumour of his going forth, nor runners to go 
before him, and strode through the nations and 
appeared suddenly before Demos and those that Demos 
loved, and said to them: ‘‘ How have you dared to 
speak to my children? ”’ 

And Demos excused himself and spoke of his con- 
science. 

‘Cease, cease’’, said Mars. ‘‘Go you and 
plough my fields, you and your wives and daughters.”’ 

And Demos was slave unto Mars for many years, 
even till Mars slept again and Demos thought him 
dead and once more made resolutions and put them to 
the vote. 
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BOUND TO THE MAST. 


HEN mildly falls the deluge of the grass, 
And meads begin to rise like Noah’s flood, 

And o’er the hedgerows flow, and onward pass 

Dribbling thro’ many a wood. 
When hawthorn trees their flags of truce unfurl, 

And dykes are spitting violets to the breeze. 
When meadow larks their jocund flight will curl 

From Earth’s to Heaven’s leas. 


Ah! then the poet’s dreams are most sublime. 
A-sail on seas that know a heavenly calm. 

And in his song you hear the rivers rhyme 
And the first bleat of the lamb. 

Then when the summer evenings fall serene 
Unto the country dance his songs repair, 

And you may meet some maids with angels’ mien, 
Bright eyes, and twilight hair. 


When autumn’s crayon tones the green leaves sere 
And breezes honed on icebergs hurry past. 
When meadow-tides have ebbed and woods grow 
drear 
And bow before the blast. 
When briers make semicircles on the way ; 
When blackbirds hide their flutes and cower and 
die ; 
When swollen rivers lose themselves and stray 
Beneath a murky sky. 


Then doth the poet’s voice like cuckoo’s break, 
And round his verse the hungry lapwing grieves, 
And melancholy in his dreary wake 
The funeral of the leaves. 
Then, when the autumn dies upon the plain, 
Wound in the snow alike his right and wrong, 
The poet sings—albeit a sad strain— 
Bound to the mast of Song. 


Francis E. Lepwipce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WARNING TO TORY DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpAay REVIEW. 


House of Commons, 
21 November 1912. 


Str—I hope that Unionists will not be distracted by 
the Home Rule Bill from following closely the proceed- 
ings in committee on the Government’s Trade Union 
Bill. In the form in which it is being passed it will 
strike a blow at Tory Democracy scarcely less deadly 
than that of Home Rule itself. 1 need not recapitulate 
what I have said in the Sarurpay REVIEW and else- 
where on the subject of this Bill. We are in favour of 
trade union representation; we can hardly imagine in- 
dustrial legislation without it. But this Bill does not 
give trade union representation : it gives caucus repre- 
sentation. Its result will not be to grant to trade 
unionists real political freedom ; it will fasten upon them 
a political tyranny. The Government is resisting all 
amendments to secure the liberties of the minority. 
Our Liberal friends who assert so fiercely the rights 
of the feeble-minded to live in sin and die in misery 
refuse the right of a trade unionist to his own political 
creed. They are hoping to goad us into appearing 
before the country as enemies of the Bill. They will 
not succeed. We must make every effort on the plat- 
form and in the Press to bring home to the country 
our real attitude. . 

We are willing to grant to the majority the right to 
carry on political propaganda provided that the rights 


of the minority are strictly observed. This is more than 
a matter of abstract justice: it is a matter of life or 
death for our party. The object of the trade union 
leaders is to capture the political machine now and for 
all time for Socialist purposes. Once the empowering 
resolution is passed there seems to be no direct power 
under the Bill to rescind it. The Socialist party, once 
in the saddle, can never be dislodged, and as our 
organisation for industrial purposes is perfected the 
power and membership of the trade unions must in- 
crease. We shall have this tumour of political 
Socialism on our industrial system growing with the 
growth of the nation and sapping its strength. Unless 
individual liberty is absolutely secured to-day a wedge 
will be gradually driven between Tory Democrats in 
the ranks of organised labour and those outside. We 
may then abandon all our hopes of a Tory Democratic 
Government uniting the nation and averting the develop- 
ment of the class war. I venture to write so urgently 
because I firmly believe that on our attitude to this 
Bill immense issues may turn. I am at the moment 
framing amendments with the object of allowing 
members of a trade union in which there is a political 
levy to direct by ballot to which party their money is 
to be allotted. There would also be political committees 
elected in each union to spend the money. Thus the 
Socialists would support a Socialist committee, the 
Tories a Tory, and the Liberals a Liberal. I may be 
told that this process would split the Labour vote. If 
it does, I reply, a recognition of real differences is 
better for everyone than an artificial and unreal unity. 
I look forward to an amalgamation of the large Tory 
minorities in various unions to form a great Conserva- 
tive working men’s party. We have such a party in 
Liverpool, and Liverpool sends eight Tory members to 
Parliament. Why not organise one elsewhere? Why 
should not the trade unions’ organisation of the whole 
country be utilised by Tory working men who are 
members of the trade unions to promote their political 
views, just as much as by the Socialists? 

If these views, which I believe are strongly held by 
Unionist members in the House of Commons, are 
vigorously pressed in both Houses, our position in the 
country will be safeguarded. But in order that our 
hands may be strengthened, we need the vigorous co- 
operation of our friends in the country and in the Press 
in order that the electors may be compelled to realise 
the significance of what is going on at Westminster. 


Yours etc. 
LESLIE SCOTT. 


WHEAT TARIFFS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
19 November 1912. 


Sir—In your leading article this week you say ‘‘ Pre- 
ference is the essence of Tariff Reform and Preference 
without a duty on foreign wheat is probably impos- 
sible’’. If there be any who call themselves Tariff 
Reformers holding other views the sooner they abandon 
what can only be a delusion the better. The remarks 
of ‘‘ Trader ’’ in the same issue of the SatuRDAY remind 
us that there are others who think we should put a 
duty on Colonial wheat—say 2s. as against 4s. on 
foreign wheat. 

Much may be said in favour of the idea. The 
Colonies give us a preference of 334 per cent. or less: 
we should be giving them a preference of 50 per cent. 
If that could be agreed upon we should be doing some- 
thing for home agriculture, we should make it prac- 
tically sure that the bulk of our wheat would come from 
the Colonies, and we should be providing a source of 
revenue which would compensate for the loss involved 
in the readjustment of food taxes promised by the Tariff 
Reform leaders. To assist home and Colonial agri- 
culture at the same time would be a great stroke of 
Imperial business. Yours truly 


OBSERVER. 
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PLAYING THE GAME. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
14 November 1912. 


Sir—What would be said if the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club e.g. were to declare that ‘‘ The Derby ”’ 
must be run again because an outsider had won it, 
though known to be utterly inferior to the favourite 
and many other horses? Is the House of Commons 
to be asked to vote again another day on every occasion 
when a Government proposal is rejected? I do not 
suggest that the Government ought to resign because 
of the late adverse vote, but I do see reason for English- 
men accepting a defeat with a good grace, and taking 
the consequences as sportsmen should do, instead of 
trying by dubious methods to get round the difficulties 
which face them. 

I enclose my card as usual, but sign myself Sir, 

Your obedient servant 
ZETETES. 


BRITISHERS.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
The Athenzum, 28 October 1912. 


Sir—It is to be noticed with regret that the use 
of the word ‘‘ Britisher’’, which appears to be of 
‘* United States’’ origin, is creeping into vogue even in 
the higher social and literary circles. In a pamphlet 
recently issued by one of the most powerful political 
associations of the day, an association numbering in its 
ranks the highest in the land, ‘‘ Britishers’’ appeared 
three times. On revision, the Literary Committee of 
the association substituted ‘‘ British electors’’. Still 
the introduction of the word alone is significant. Even 
more recently an ex-Royal Engineer officer, well known 
on the Council and in the theatre of the Royal United 
Service Institution, and also as an occasional contribu- 
tor to the Press, has brought out a pamphlet, the title 
of which thus begins : ‘‘ Awake, you Britishers!’’ We 
Britons have been called to arms as “ Britons ’’ for 
some centuries, and as ‘‘ Britons’’ we have done our 
duty. Will the British nation deign to respond to the 
call of ‘‘ Britishers’’? I regard the word as ill-omened. 
Absit omen ! 

Your obedient servant 
A. C. YATE. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Withington House Withington Manchester 
10 November 1912. 


Sir—It has, alas, become a critical commonplace 
to say of painters whose work is little understood that 
they are farceurs, intent on achieving notoriety because 
a legitimate reputation is beyond their reach. In the 
two articles in your last number, the one on the Salon 
d’Automne by M. Ernest Dimnet and the other on 
Post-Impressionist Prefaces by Mr. C. H. Collins 
Baker, it is difficult to find the faintest trace of sympathy 
or understanding. Both these writers approach their sub- 
ject, which is the so-called school of Post-Impressionist 
painting, with a manifest prejudice and instead of at- 
tempting, with some humility of spirit, to seek the ideas 
with which more generously minded critics might have 
credited a movement in art of such magnitude and 
vigour, they have chosen to condemn it roundly as the 
preduct of incompetence and charlatanry. Public 
memory is short, but all those who are interested in 
painting will remember that this is precisely the same 
kind of critical hostility which Manet, Monet, Pissarro, 
Sisley and the other Impressionists had to fight in the 
’sixties. It is the obvious duty of a critic who respects 
his craft to make himself acquainted with the artistic 
ideas of his day, to be in touch, that is, with the tide 
of action and reaction which is always ebbing and 
flowing when art is virile and when artists have the 
courage of their vision. 

M. Dimnet makes one statement, at least, which will 


be read with some amusement in Paris. Writing of 
M. Jacques Emile Blanche he says: ‘‘It is this kind 
of man who is claimed as a champion by the Post- 
Impressionists ’’’. The only ground for such an assump- 
tion would seem to be that M. Blanche has three 
canvases in the Retrospective Section of the Salon. 
Had he gone on to say that works by Boldini, Carolus- 
Duran, David and Henner take their places in the same 
section people who have not seen the Salon would have 
a better chance of appreciating the wisdom of the 
remark. 

M. Dimnet is most self-revelatory when he says of 
Cubism that it is not a technical process. Unadulterated 
Cubism is nothing if it is not technical. It consists 
in leaving out the third dimension—in suggesting form 
by outline, summarily expressed in planes, instead of 
by the juxtaposition of contrasting tone-values. It 
would be difficult to find a better example of this pure 
Cubism than the work of M. de la Fresnaye. There 
is another kind of painting, like that of M. Le Faucon- 
nier, in which form is disintegrated much in the 
manner of the Futurists, not with the Futurist aim of 
suggesting motion, but in crder to evoke a new and 
coherent image in the mind. M. Dimnet has not only 
given an incorrect description of the Cubist methods ; 
he has assumed that no intention underlies them. 
‘*The Cubists are des farceurs who should be left to 
enjoy their joke in complete solitude.’’ M. Dimnet, 
no doubt, would have come to a similar conclusion 
about the early work of Whistler or Pissarro had he 
been your critic at the Salon des Refusés in 1863. The 
question is not whether the Cubists, and more especially 
M. Picasso in his latest and most abstract work, are 
successful in conveying their impressions to the minds 
of others, but whether it is right for a critic to assume 
that their work is insincere because it is new and 
strange. It is a question that will be answered without 
any difficulty by lovers of painting who would rather 
try to understand new work than to sneer at it cock- 
surely. 

Your other critic, Mr. Collins Baker, seems to lump 
all modern painting up together and. to confound, let 
us say, the work of Mr. J. D. Fergusson or of M. Othon 
Friesz with the purely psychological arrangements of 
M. Picasso or M. Bracque. He writes, referring to 
a preface in the Grafton Gallery Catalogue : ‘‘ Mr. Bell 
assures us that Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ art is practically 
independent of ‘association and suggestion’. Ob- 
viously, if this means anything it means that this gifted 
painter’s art means nothing ’’. 

It is plain enough what Mr. Bell means. He means 
that the Post-Impressionist, in painting a still-life or 
a stormy sea, tries to strip his work of the mental 
associations, heterogeneous as they are, which cling to 
the subject. Ina still-life, for example, he is interested, 
not in the uses to which the various objects might be 
put in daily life, but in their shapes and in the relations 
which these shapes bear to each other. He aims, that 
is to say, not at representing the objects imitatively, 
but at interpreting the emotion which they give to 
him. In the same way, if his subject be a stormy sea, 
he is anxious not to destroy the unity of his impression 
and the unity of the emotion which his picture is meant 
to evoke by calling up a host of mental associations, 
such as bathing vans, piers, fishing-boats and casinos. 
Of course there is nothing particularly new in such an 
idea, but the Post-Impressionists are seeking to bring 
this austerity of purpose to a finer pitch than has been 
achieved in the past, because they possess it more con- 
sciously. Sometimes, even, they distort the drawing 
of a bowl of fruit because they are not attempting to 
represent actualities, but to interpret a relation of forms 
or colours. If you want actualities you will do better 
to seek them in real life than in creative art. 

This, then, is what Mr. Bell means when he says, 
‘*Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ art is practically independent 
of association or suggestion’’. Had he been writing 
for beginners he would, no doubt, have expressed him- 
self more amply and therefore more clearly. 

Yours faithfully, 
O. Raymonp Drey. 
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REVIEWS. 
DISRAELI’S MERIDIAN.—II. 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
By W. F. Monypenny. Vol. II. London: Murray. 
1912. 12s. net. 


i is quite worth while trying to understand Disraeli’s 

political ideas, which he never changed, because 
he and Burke are the only two statesmen who ever 
thought originally and systematically about the prin- 
ciples of parties. Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, 
Mill, and Carlyle all thought and wrote much about 
government. But they were not statesmen: it is the 
combination of thought and action, the union of specu- 
lation with practice, that stamp the writings and 
speeches of Burke and Disraeli with the classical hall- 
mark. Disraeli’s political philosophy has suffered in 
reputation from the form into which he chose to throw 
it. Burke wrote pamphlets—we should now call them 
books—and spoke essays in the House of Commons ; 
and accordingly his ideas have become part of the 
thought and language of all people who write or talk 
about politics. Disraeli wrote novels, and it is difficult 
to persuade an insular people, with a foggy climate, 
that there can be any serious politics in a novel. But 
in truth ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ and ‘‘ Sibyl’ contain as much 
hard political thinking, as many shrewd and profound 
reflexions on the party system, and as much political 
history as the ‘‘ Thoughts on the present Discontents ”’ ; 
far more of all these things than the ‘‘ presumptuous 
and superficial ’’ pages of Bolingbroke. Disraeli, like 
Burke, has been prejudiced by the confusion of his ideas 
with his practice. Burke was supposed by the shallow 
and unthinking to have deserted his principles when he 
left Fox to join Pitt : though of course he did nothing 
of the kind. Disraeli has been taxed with a levity of 
ideas because some of his principles seemed Radical, 
and because he attacked Peel and when he had sup- 
planted him threw over the Protectionists. Disraeli 
had read a good deal of political biography—which, as 
he truly said, is the only real history—with keen intel- 
lectual curiosity and perfect detachment. He had not 
been to a public school or a university, he had never 
mixed with English boys of the upper class, and his 
early thoughts did not run into the conventional moulds. 
He believed in certain powers or interests : he believed 
in the power of the Crown, of the aristocracy, of the 
Press, and of the masses. He hated the Whigs for 
their exclusiveness, and dubbed them the Venetian 
oligarchy, though personally he admired and liked 
Russell and Palmerston. He always nursed a secret 
contempt for the House of Commons, whose decay he 
foresaw and predicted seventy years ago. When he 
was at last in power, within a few vears of his death, 
he made the Queen Empress of India, a wise stroke, 
though laughed at by the Radicals. What old gentle- 
men pooh-poohed in the middle of the last century as 
** Young-England nonsense ’’ was based on Disraeli’s 
principle that there is more sympathy between the 
highest and the lowest class than between the middle 
class and either. Thackeray says somewhere that there 
is a common bond of blackguardism between the peerage 
and the proletariat, and before the peerage had been 
adulterated by the richards there was much truth in the 
observation. 

Things have changed much in the last twenty 
years. The hereditary principle is acceptable to the 
educated and the uneducated: to the half-educated 
itis anathema. We must not judge the political philo- 
sophy of ‘‘ Coningsby ”’ and ‘‘ Sibyl ’’ from the churlish 
point of view of County Council school teachers. Dis- 
raeli’s views on Free Trade and Protection were clear 
and sensible. He knew that the effect of tariffs on 
national prosperity is always much exaggerated by both 
parties. He was in favour of moderate fixed duties 
of import and treaties of reciprocity with foreign 
countries. And had not Peel made the mistake of 
neglecting him, as Gladstone made the mistake of 


neglecting Chamberlain in dealing with Home Rule, 
how different might have been the history of England ! 
Writing a year before his death, and looking back we 
can imagine with what yearning on his early struggles, 
Lord Beaconsfield says in ‘‘ Endymion ’”’ of an answer 
made in the House of Commons by the Premier instead 
of by the Under Secretary : ‘‘ The Minister was wrong. 
He was not fond of trusting youth, but it is a confidence 
which should be exercised, particularly in the conduct 
of a popular Assembly. . . . As it was, he made a per- 
sonal enemy of one who might have ripened into a 
devoted follower, and who from his social influence, 
as well as from his political talents, was no despicable 
foe 

That is the story of Peel and Disraeli, in which the 
most painful incident is the lie Disraeli told in the 
House of Commons about his having asked for office. 
When Peel formed his Government in 1841 Disraeli 
was ‘‘overwhelmed’’ by his exclusion, and wrote a 
letter which, like most begging letters, was pathetic, 
but was a plain request for office. When five years 
later Peel, wounded and writhing, said that there was a 
time when Disraeli was willing to serve him, Disraeli 
lost his head, as Mr. Monypenny says, and, jumping up, 
elaborately denied that he had ever asked for a place. 
A long explanation is always suspected, and whether 
Peel did not produce the letter of 1841 because he had 
lost it, or from magnanimity, will never be known. 
It was undoubtedly the worst thing Disraeli ever 
did, for nobody believed him, and it did not improve his 
reputation. Had he frankly owned the soft impeach- 
ment he would have been cheered by an Assembly, half 
of whose members pass their time in writing to Ministers 
for preferment. But nobody is always wise. Disraeli 
was under no illusions about the Anti-Corn Law League 
or about his Protectionist friends. He regarded 
English political parties as coolly and as keenly as an 
entomologist regards insects through a lens. He saw 
clearly enough that Free Trade was a manufacturers’ 
move, countered by Factory Acts and social reform on 
the part of the landlords. But he also saw that a great 
deal more than rents hung upon the corn-duties. What 
he called the territorial system, the government of Eng- 
land by the peers and squires, the owners of land, was 
fighting for its life. And it must be remembered that 
in those days the landowners, if they advanced great 
claims, discharged great duties. They administered 
the counties: they not only acted as magistrates, as 
they still act, but they discharged all the various func- 
tions which are now performed by county councils and 
boards of guardians and school committees. Disraeli, 
whose prescience was that of a seer of old, predicted 
the over-development of the urban side of our national 
life, which followed steadily on the defeat of the landed 
interest. Disraeli made up his mind (partly, no doubt, 
from personal motives) to fight the last battle of the 
territorial system, though he probably had little or no 
hope of winning, and when he was beaten he admitted 
the fact. With his extraordinary literary tact he per- 
ceived that by 1850 the public had had enough of Free 
Trade and Protection, that everybody was bored by 
political economy, and he dropped the whole subject, 
saying that Protection was dead and damned, which 
gave great offence to the old stagers, who had hoisted 
him into the leadership. Had Disraeli been born forty 
or fifty years later it is impossible to say whether he 
would have attempted to rehabilitate the territorial 
system by Tariff Reform. Was not Lord Beacons- 
field’s most potent secret his unconquerable and inex- 
haustible belief in himself? 

Before parting with this important work we wish 
to say that in commenting on the length of time ex- 
pended on its production we had no idea that Mr. 
Monypenny’s labour had been impeded by a state of 
health which causes deep regret to his many friends. 
It is an answer to that part of our criticism, but it is 
the last answer in the world which we expected or 
like to receive. 
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EARLY VICTORIA. 


“The Girlhood of Queen Victoria.” Edited by Viscount 
Esher. Two vols. London: Murray. 1912. 36s. 


net. 

“ PRINCESS, proud and headstrong, affectionate 

and sometimes perverse, seated on the lonely 
heights of the Throne’’. Lord Melbourne told the 
young Queen that people said she was lofty, high, stern 
and decided, but that was far better than that she 
should be thought familiar or weak. ** Collected, civil, 
high and unagitated ’’ was her own description of her 
demeanour during the ‘‘ trying audience’’ in which 
Peel in vain demanded the dismissal of the Bedchamber 
ladies as a condition of taking office. ‘‘ The Tories wish 
to treat me like a girl, but I will show them that I 
am Queen of England.’’ And indeed the Tories them- 
selves had desired that she should mount the throne, 
not as Victoria I., but as Elizabeth II. Sixty years 
later she had become that aloof and mysterious figure 
the awe of whom brooded over the great castle in which 
grave men trod softly and spoke low. But this was a 
high-spirited young woman, not a strong-minded virago. 
We have never read anything more human or feminine 
than the present diaries of Majesty in its teens, so 
transparently straightforward, so naive, lively, and 
girlish. ‘‘ Everybody ’’, she writes plaintively, grows 
but me’’. ‘‘ Lehzen often said that she had never seen 
such a passionate and naughty child as I was; but I 
never told a falsehood.’’ She speaks of ‘‘ the anxiety 
of the people to see poor stupid me’’. There are some 
omissions in these journals written between 1832 and 
1840—the post-accession ones were compiled for the 
Queen’s eye only. But Lord Esher, who edits them by 
the command of King Edward and authorisation of the 
present King, seems to have softened down nothing that 
is characteristic. 

Queen Victoria saw the dawn of the twentieth century, 
and when she was born ‘‘ the mighty spirit of Napoleon 
brooded still behind the palisades of Longwood, and 
George III.’s white and weary head could still be seen 
at the window of his library at Windsor ’’. Twenty 
years later she was discussing the new Rail-Roads 
(notice the hyphen). ‘‘I observed that these Steam- 
Carriages are very dangerous.’’ Old-fashioned people 
still (with Shakespeare) spoke of Rome as ‘‘ Room”’ 
and gold as ‘‘ goold’’, while Brougham insisted on 
talking about Touloon, Bordoxe (Bordeaux), and Font- 
blanky. Eton boys had for breakfast a half-roll with 
a dab of butter and a glass of milk and water. Lord 
Melbourne, the Queen’s mentor, had seen Warren 
Hastings tried. He urged on her (in vain) ‘‘ this 
vaccination’’. People will read these volumes to get 
the atmosphere and gossip in excelsis of the ’thirties. 
But their interest is really dramatic, that of a duet 
between April and November, between a fledgling 
monarch and the wise old fatherly ex-roué of whom 
she wrote: ‘‘ The confidence of the Crown! God 
knows, no Minister, no friend, EVER possessed it so 
entirely ’’. In the Ministerial crisis of May 1839 she 
clung to him pathetically. ‘‘‘ You will not forsake 
me.’ I held his hand for a little while, unable to leave 
go, and he gave me such a look of kindness, pity, and 
affection, and could hardly utter for tears ‘Oh! no’.”” 
Woman, even a sovereign, is ever deuteragonist on the 
stage. But one day Prince Charming came along from 
Almaine, and then, with ‘‘ God bless you, Ma’am”’, 
the old man gave place. Melbourne, says Lord Esher, 
never forgot that the Girl to whom he was acting as 
guardian and tutor was the Sovereign of these realms. 
Princess Lieven described the pair : the composure, the 
prudent reserve, the air of command and dignity, the 
pretty smile of the child Queen, creating an extra- 
ordinary impression on the spectator, and at her side 
the veteran wearing a look of contented affection and 
easy respect. In the Diary Melbourne’s colloquial 
frankness—that of a fearless and careless aristocrat— 
appears without the forms of ceremony. He even says 
“Tl bet you’’, and the Queen laughingly told him 
that he said things about her family which he would 


not permit to be said of his own. But Gladstone spoke 
once of the ‘‘ perfect relations’’ between the two. 
Wellington, the Prime Minister’s political antagonist, 
hoped he would establish himself permanently in the 
Palace, though he did not quite like his way of joking 
about everything, even religion. 

Melbourne in turn was always honourably fair in 
speaking of his opponents. Why, then, did the Queen 
begin her reign with such a frankly partisan detestation 
of the Opposition that Melbourne told her the Eton boys 
believed she kept the school at arm’s length as being 
a nest of Toryism? It was always, ‘‘ We shall have 
a majority ’’ or ‘‘ The elections went against us’”’. 
Tories were banned even from court functions. The 
traditions of the dynasty, of course, were Whig and 
Low Church. ‘‘The Whigs brought us in’’, mur- 
mured the Royal Dukes when George III. went Tory. 
Queen Victoria reminded Peel that she had ‘‘ always 
been brought up in very strong feelings on the other 
side’’ from his. She quarrelled with her half-sister, 
Feodore, for calling Louis Philippe, and also William 
and Mary in 1688, usurpers. And yet Lord Esher 
declares that ‘‘her mind was free from any political 
bias or complexion, and ready to receive the impress 
of her constitutional Ministers’’. The fact is that 
her political opinions, like those of all generous and 
ardent young women, were purely personal. ‘I 
implore Providence to grant that the true and good 
cause may prosper under the guidance of my kind 
Lord Melbourne.’’ Both he and his sovereign pupil 
were avowedly as glad to be rid of Parliament and its 
factions as ever Charles and Strafford were. In the Bed- 
chamber struggle the Queen and her Minister were 
defending the relics of personal government against a 
whiggish Conservatism, though Lord Esher speaks of 
Melbourne as ‘‘ skilfully pruning away ideas dangerous 
in a British Sovereign’’. That is conventional talk. 
We found last year what it meant. But at any rate 
Victoria was bravely resolved her crown should not 
be a cypher, and Melbourne should be Grand Vizier. 
Fortunately he was no prig. The Diary is full of his 
whimsical sayings, which the Queen had enough sense 
of humour to laugh at and record. Her ecclesiastical 
opinions reflected, doubtless, his Low Church but un- 
Evangelical Erastianism ; he denounced even the cathe- 
dral services of that day as ‘‘ papistical and theatrical ”’, 
and detested Methodism almost as much as Tractarian- 
ism. He dissuaded the Queen from going twice to 
church of a Sunday as her uncle Leopold wished. Mel- 
bourne himself had left off going at all after leaving 
Eton. He said he was a Quietist. But he did not try 
seriously to disturb an earnest piety. 

The two things of most interest in the Diary, as told 
from the inside, relate to the Queen’s coronation and 
betrothal. One point is cleared up about the former. 
To put on the colobium sindonis and supertunica 
after the anointing, the Queen retired into S. Edward’s 
Chapel. Before Prince Albert arrived on the scene the 
young Queen confesses to tendresses for various dearest 
boy-cousins. But—not wholly to Melbourne’s liking— 
it was the Inevitable He that was chosen at last. The 
Queen was bent on making him King Consort rather 
than Prince Consort. There was something of a story- 
book princess in this wilful and proud young creature, 
always galloping about Windsor Forest, or reviewing 
her army, or opening—she preferred closing—her Par- 
liament; small, slight, but stately, and every inch a 
queen ; despotic but tender-hearted and noble. Lord 
Esher says that she had a commonplace and inadequate 
education and was not intellectual; but it is not every 
young lady who, while her hair is being dressed, gets 
through the solid pile of literature—one book was the 
‘‘ Eikon Basilike ’’—which is mentioned in the Diary. 
The pen-and-ink figure sketches here reproduced are 
decidedly spirited. We ought to say that a valuable 
feature, which must have been very laborious, of these 
volumes is the immense number of biographical foot- 
notes, much of the credit for which is due, the Editor 
says, to the late Mr. Hugh Childers. He hints that 
no further instalment of the Journals may be expected 
for many years to come. 
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AN EXQUISITE LITERARY TASTER. 


“A Survey of English Literature: 1780-1830.” By 
Oliver Elton. Two vols. London: Arnold. 1912. 


Q1s. net. 


O* works of art, says Professor Elton, ‘‘ our last 
word must be: Is it well done? Does it last? 
What is it to me? Even the further question, How 
does it arise? is less ultimate and imperative’’. The 
summaries and studies of tendency in his first and last 
chapters are the natural complement of his survey, 
though his chapter of Anticipations shows him less to 
advantage than his main theme. But he has made his 
book somewhat heavy reading by dilating on the 
historical as well as the artistic aspects of his authors. 
He is fond of dwelling on their literary ancestors and 
descendants, and sometimes imputing parentage when 
we find an accidental not a family likeness. He knows 
so much and elaborates so much that the total impres- 
sion of his view of a notable figure is sometimes difficult 
to grasp. But, by the way, he generally says some- 
thing so essentially right and witty or selects so 
illuminating a passage as the true guide to its author’s 
thought that we cannot afford to leave a word unread. 
Such felicities are in a more natural and easy style 
than the bulk of the Professor’s work, which tends 
to undue elaboration of phrase and theme. In so 
thickly crowded a period there is no time surely to 
moralise as the Early Victorians did. Yet a paragraph 
on Godwin begins in this style: ‘‘ Most men after 
vanity and heat of blood have long obscured their logic, 
learn a little from the visitations of experience, which 
comes like a whiff of ammonia to clear the brain ’’. 
The ammonia is characteristic of a style which ran- 
sacks nature, the arts and sciences for the expression 
of subtle moods and qualities in literature. Coleridge, 
we learn, could write ‘‘ verse in a thin, tender, old- 
fashioned, water-colour kind of English’’, and the 
traditional strain of melancholy among eighteenth- 
century writers is ‘‘ what we feel when looking at the 
softly limned tops of English elm-trees under the moon- 
light’’. This is pretty, but seems to us a trifle fan- 
tastic. The moon is up frequently in the works of 
Byron, but we doubt if in actual life it makes the average 
modern observer Byronic. It is a scatterbrain more 
than a melancholy planet. 

The ‘‘reunion of poetry and prose under the rule 
of the free imagination ’’ and ‘‘ the convalescence of the 
feeling for beauty’’ are two of the main features of 
the period under survey, and the phrases may serve as 
specimens of Professor Elton’s sound conclusions. He 
notes also with equal truth and humour ‘the way in 
which writers of the time insisted on confessing them- 
selves before the world, a habit or vice which reached 
its height in the publication of Hazlitt’s sordid ‘‘ Liber 
Amoris ’’, duly reprinted, of course, for the delectation 
of an age which loves the follies of great men. When 
not confessing themselves, prose writers had a free 
way with the personalities of their friends, and we 
think one of the worst offenders, De Quincey, is let off 
too easily here for his seemingly innocuous but really 
spiteful memories of his friends. Yet what effective 
writing it was! 

This book should do something to revive the fame 
of many a master who is ignored by the futile prosers 
of to-day. Expressing our admiration for Professor 
Elton’s erudition and the wide range of his sympathies, 
we must confine ourselves to one or two of the greater 
men he has treated. The ‘‘immense curve of Burke’s 
political thinking ’’ is one of his neat phrases which 
show that he is not ‘‘ out ’’, like the usual biographer, 
to defend a hero against reason and history. His 
summary of the variety and resource of Burke’s style 
is admirable, and he fully recognises the influence of 
Cicero, which stood for more in Burke than that of 
Bolingbroke. The chapters on Scott’s verse and prose 
are, we are glad to say, some of the best in the book, 
and do full justice to a writer who is not typically 
literary and apt to be underrated in an age which 


believes in ‘‘ fine writing ’’. Scott’s lyrical gift is duly 
appreciated, and in the citation of his verses Pro- 
fessor Elton shows excellent taste. The verdicts of 
Carlyle and Ruskin on the Waverleys—the one shallow 
the other fantastic—are rightly discounted. We were 
surprised for the moment to find twice as much space 
awarded to ‘‘ Castle Dangerous’”’ as to ‘* Redgaunt- 
let ’’, but a later page rectifies this lapse. There is the 
‘soul of romance ’’ in the final scene where Charles 
Edward sails away, also, we should add, in the elusive 
Greenmantle, though she turned out to be only a sister. 
The comparison of Scott with Balzac has its points, 
but we cannot credit Scott with any such longueurs 
of antiquarian details as the Frenchman allows himself, 
and we are astonished to find the artificial ‘‘ Contes 
Dr6latiques ’’ put down as the best of his work. 

The account of Jane Austen may appear somewhat 
cool to an admirer, but it is judicious and particularly 
good on the limitations which made her art a success. 
As to style, the preponderance of such negative terms 
as ‘‘ not unabsurd ”’ might have been noted ; it is quite 
in the Oxford tradition of irony and understatement, 
and Jane Austen derived on both sides from Oxford 
dons. We like the description of her as a female 
Congreve, which might have been fortified by a note 
regarding her excursions into slang—‘‘a little hop” 
for a dance. On Lamb (whom a man of letters 
who ought to know better described the other day as 
a ‘‘poor creature’’), on Hazlitt and the Coleridges 
Professor Elton is singularly happy. His analysis of 
the special quality of Keats’ poetry goes deeper than any 
we have seen. He might, perhaps, have laid stress 
on the extraordinarily rapid growth of a talent which 
gives us very bad verse on one early page and a poem 
that will live on the next. Keats had little education 
as generally conceived, but he was wise enough to be 
one of Dryden’s scholars as well as a supreme Miltonian. 
From Spenser and the Jacobean poets, Professor Elton 
insists, not from Lempriére, Keats learnt his classic 
stories of Endymion, Glaucus and Pan, and he goes 
on: ‘‘ In this mixed, surcharged form the antique came 
to him, with the profusion, the heady perfume, the 
formlessness of Nature herself, as of a bean-field over 
which bees are murmuring’’. This seems to us 
perilously near gush. The precise merits of Byron— 
the defects are obvious—are of an unusual sort, and 
we think Professor Elton goes some way—much further 
than Matthew Arnold, for instance—to explain them, 
but we cannot admit that ‘‘ the foreign estimate of his 
greatness is truer and sounder than the English esti- 
mate ’’ as formed by competent judges. Foreigners 
have made erudite and valuable contributions to English 
criticism, but, when it comes to estimating so subtle 
a thing as poetry, the native voice must decide. We 
have a birthright in English which no study can equal. 
That is why we do not care twopence when Tolstoy 
says that ‘‘ King Lear ”’ is nonsense. 

We often disagree with Professor Elton’s obiter dicta 
when we applaud his conclusions, but, if space allowed, 
we should like to quote many a passage which shows 
sound thinking backed by research and a decided gift 
for its exposition. We mention in conclusion two 
excellent things. In the greater part of his verse 
** Moore shows a rare technical facility in finding poetic 
phraseology for an obvious kind of sentiment, never 
ignoble and yet never transfigured ’’. Here finally is 
a sensible reduction of literary cant. Speaking of the 
description of Lamb as an Elizabethan, the Professor 
adds that the prose of that period has been overrated. 
‘“Few of Dryden’s predecessors, except Shakespeare, 
could talk naturally or easily in prose. They are apt 
either to trip entangled in the purple train of their long 
sentences, or to deal in curt and teasing short phrases 
without bearable transitions. There is current in this 
matter a good deal of antiquarian idolatry.’’ That 
was worth saying, and recently in reading some of 
Ralegh’s letters we had a welcome relief from the 
purple patches in his big ‘‘ History’’ which .dmirers 
endlessly repeat. 

The notes at the end of each volume are amazingly 
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full and complete. They afford a clue to all the best 
editions as well as a host of fugitive papers and 
criticisms. Examining them with deliberate care, we 
can suggest no material additions, and in one case only 
have we happened on a slip—Joseph Knight was an 
excellent Wordsworthian, but not the editor of 
Wordsworth. 


DIVUS TALMAGFUS. 


“T. De Witt Talmage, as I Knew Him.” An Auto- 
biography. London: Murray. 1912. 12s. 


= the first tooth and measles down to the high- 
falutin newspaper obituaries—a biographical 
appendix has been added by Mrs. Talmage—this is 
a record of seventy years of colossal commonplace, of 
stupendous advertisement and success. We get the 
impression of a spiritual Barnum of much singleness 
of mind and sincerity of conviction, shrewd, generous 
and wallowing in popularity. No call ever came to 
“the world’s greatest preacher ’’ to betake himself to 
any desert way between Jerusalem and Gaza. Not his 
the vox clamantis in eremo, nor can we conceive Dr. 
Talmage as being made like unto a pelican in the wilder- 
ness or the owl that is in the desert. Henry Martyn 
died just a century ago in an Asiatic village without 
having made a single convert, and S. Francis found 
the birds more attentive than his countrymen. The 
auto-salpingal art had not then been invented, nor yet 
the millionaire Pullman-car evangelist. Talmage 
recurs to this many times. He was no _ mil- 
lionaire, and, if his income did exceed that of the 
President, it was earned by hard work. ‘‘A good 
moral character can be accompanied by affluent circum- 
stances ’’, and he handsomely ‘‘ donated’’ his salary 
to the Tabernacle while it was in building. When he 
lectured for nothing, it was a throw-back of from $500 
to $1000 a lecture—as much as a music-hall star gets. 
A syndicate circulated his sermons weekly among 
180,000,000 people—but elsewhere he estimates it at 
25,000,000—in many languages, so that, he says, ‘‘I 
have had the world for my audience as no man ever 
had ”’; ‘‘ my name had become a symbol of the Gospel 
message; there was a universal recognition of my 
work ’’. When he started to tour the globe, an admirer 
described it as a walk among his congregation, to 
whom, his widow says, he was ever a radiant mystery. 
If seven cities claimed Homer dead, many capitals bid 
for Talmage alive, and promised to build him vast 
auditoria. Like Alexander, he had no more worlds to 
conquer, and when finally he was installed at Washing- 
ton his text was ‘‘ All Heaven is looking on ’’. 

Yet there is a kind of American simplicity and 
naiveté about this career of mammoth prosperity which 
is rather pleasing, though it would jar horribly if related 
of a Keble or a Father John of Cronstadt. Crowned 
heads tumbled over one another to present Dr. Tal- 
mage with gold tea-services, but it all seems to fit the 
frankly Martin Chuzzlewit atmosphere. The man 
is no humbug and never whines. Indeed there was 
nothing to whine about. Perfect health, absolute 
success, enhanced only by the jealous attacks of cer- 
tain rival preachers, the friendship of Gladstone, the 
rearing of four gigantic Tabernacles, of which three 
were mysteriously and perhaps maliciously burned— 
what more could a human being want? As he says, 
if ever he had a boil it was in the right place: those 
of the pillar-saints, we fancy, were not. He was no 
theologian, but ‘‘ people don’t want the scientific study 
of religion’’. A photograph shows the great preacher 
in his “ first church’’—sofa and fauteuils at what we 
should call the east end, the “ baptismal altar’ for 
“‘ applying the holy chrism ’’—transatlantic ecclesiology 
has a nomenclature of its own—just in front, and a 
general look of luxury, of pew-rents and what Bacon 
calls the blessing of the Old Covenant oozing oilily 
over everything. Names like Tabernacle and Sabbath 
keep up the Hebraic illusion. 

Besides his allocutions urbi et orbi, Dr. Talmage 
took a fervent interest in home politics, which indeed 


occupy a great part of this volume. To him both the 
Democrats and Republicans were “‘ great loathsome 
carcases of iniquity’’, the rival ministers to ‘‘ our 
terrific national carnalism’’. Astute and villainous 
politicians, depending on the votes of criminals, piloted 
themselves into power, under the mask of reform, and 
the only cheering thought was that there were no lower 
political depths to reach. Brooklyn especially, with 
276 churches, was “‘ intolerably wicked’’. ‘‘ The 
infamy of politics is broad and wide.’’ A paradise 
of pleasure was the ideal of a spoiled and pampered 
nation, which self-rule had corrupted. None the less 
he was confident that Christ’s return to reign would 
Le from American skies—how could it be amidst the 
‘* alien thrones of Europe ’’ ?—to glorify democracy and 
make everyone rich and healthy. American hustle was 
God’s will—‘‘there is no sanctity in tardiness’’. 
Europe at war ‘‘ made the magnificence and splendour 
of our enlightened liberty greater than ever’’. This 
ardour for freedom did not stop Talmage from being 
a prohibitionist, or from getting George Sand banished, 
or from denouncing flirtation and_ theatre-going, 
though he defended ‘‘ Church fairs’’ against the 
‘* Episcopal bishops ’’ (!), and also prize-fights. ‘‘ If 
Mr. Disraeli had met a distinguished Zulu on the field 
of English battle, what a saving of time and money !”’ 
This is one of the few gleams of humour in the book 
—most people would have leapt at the chance of a joke 
when the insomnia of preachers is mentioned. But 
there is a good phrase here and there. Thus his 
shouting ‘‘ Sit down!’’ during an alarm of fire was 
‘a cricket addressing a cyclone’’, and his religious 
position is described as that of an independent sentry 
on the outskirts of the old religious camping-ground. 
At the end he said, ‘‘ I have lived among crowds, and 
yet have been much of the time quite alone’’. Dr. 
Talmage saw our Edward VII.’s reign. His father, 
toll-keeper, elder, preacher, sheriff, sang in the choir 
at Washington’s obsequies, 14 December 1799. Is there 
any future in America for that old pious family-Bible 
bringing-up as a background and starting-point of 
spiritual spread-eagleism? Will a Talmage be possible 
a generation hence? And this reminds us of Lord 
Salisbury’s remark (no reporters being present) on one 
of Dr. Talmage’s friends: ‘‘ There has not been such 
a man for three hundred years, and Providence will be 
very hard on us if there is such a man again for three 
hundred years more ”’. 


IRISH PEDIGREES. 


Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland.”” New Edition. 
Revised by A. C. Fox-Davies. London: Harrison. 
1912. 32s. 6d. 


.* is not always an easy matter to establish the 
genuineness of an Irish pedigree. Few family 
records have survived that constant state of tribal war- 
fare which was the chronic condition of Ireland before 
the Anglo-Norman conquest of the Pale. The early 
Viceroys were men of great parts, and did their best 
to establish some form of settled Government wherever 
the King’s writ ran; but later on the Hundred Years’ 
War and the Wars of the Roses weakened the Central 
Executive, and many an Anglo-Norman family became 
‘‘Hibernior ipsis Hibernis’’ during these troublous 
times. When British supremacy reasserted itself under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth the soldiers who overran 
the country showed but little regard for Keltic or 
monastic records. The Plantation of Ulster and the 
Cromwellian Settlement did even greater mischief, 
whilst the new settlers were, with some notable excep- 
tions, mere adventurers who had but little knowledge 
of their pedigrees. The fear of the enforcement of the 
Penal Laws led those Irish Catholics who still retained 
a small remnant of their estates to destroy papers and 
records which, by proclaiming their prior rights to 
neighbouring estates, might rouse the jealousy of their 
new proprietors and encourage the mean profession of 
the Protestant Discoverer who claimed their lands 
and leaseholds solely as an informer. Since then the 
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proverbial carelessness of the Irishman, both lay and 
cleric, has been responsible for the loss and destruction 
of many parish registers and other local records which 
might otherwise prove invaluable to the searcher and 
the historian. 

When we bear in mind all these disasters it is indeed 
a miracle that so much valuable material has survived 
to the present day. The attainders, wardships, 
liveries, and alienations of estates have only been pre- 
served in part, but the Exchequer Decrees and Post- 
Mortem Inquisitions which have been indexed by 
Lodge, and are in the Irish Record Office, afford a 
great deal of very valuable information. Mr. Mills, 
the Deputy Keeper of Irish Records, has begun to 
catalogue the Justiciary Rolls; but this work is pro- 
ceeding slowly, and will not be complete for many 
years to come. These documents enable many an 
Anglo-Irish family to trace their history back to the 
days of Strongbow, though the anarchy of the English 
Pale in the fifteenth century may leave a few gaps 
which can only be filled with difficulty. The calendars 
of the Carew and Irish State Papers also furnish a great 
deal of valuable help. The ‘‘ Annals of the Four 
Masters ’’ and of Lough Cé, the genealogies of O’Clery 
and MacFirbis, the Irish MSS. in Trinity College and 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Yellow Book of Lecan, 
the Annals of Clonmacnoise and of Innisfallen are 
eminently useful to those who wish to compile a Keltic 
genealogy; but their value is much impaired by the 
consistent ignoring of dates and marriages by so many 
native Irish bards. It may have been inadvisable to 
lay too much stress upon this relationship at a time 
when the strongest member of the tribe, whether legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, could vindicate his right to the 
chieftainship by mere force of arms. 

Much knowledge of the sixteenth century can be 
gleaned also from the Fiants of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, and those early 
pleadings and answers of the Irish Court of Chancery 
which start with 1550 and continue down to 1635. 
James I. grants, the Strafford Survey so far as avail- 
able, the Transplantation Papers, Connaught certifi- 
cates, and Decrees of Innocence bridge over a very 
disturbed period under the Commonwealth and 
Charles II., and, though by no means complete, 
solve many a genealogical puzzle, whilst the Chiches- 
ter House certificates, the wills, intestacies, marriage 
licences, Chancery and Exchequer pleas, answers, 
and decrees connect many an Irish family with their 
forebears in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
These records are furthermore assisted by a study of 
the memorials which have been entered at the Registry 
of Deeds since 1700. The Protestant parish registers 
are by no means complete; but the destruction of 
many of them has been arrested by their transfer to 
the Dublin Record Office, and the Dublin Parish 
Register Society has lately undertaken the task of 
indexing and printing those which belong to Dublin 
and Londonderry. The Catholic parish registers are 
in a worse state, as none of the Dublin parishes 
have preserved theirs further back than S. Michan’s, 
Halston Street, which starts with 1725. S. Mary’s, 
Marlborough Street; S. Paul’s, Arran Quay; 
S. Andrew’s, Westland Row; S. Nicholas’, Francis 
Street; S. James’, as well as S. Michael’s and 
S. John’s, include most of the eighteenth-century bap- 
tisms and a certain number of marriages, but the country 
parish registers, with a few notable exceptions, rarely 
go further back than the first part of the nineteenth 
century. A great deal relating to these families may, 
however, be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, the archives of Simancas and Madrid, Vienna, 
Brussels, and of the Vatican. 

Burke’s ‘‘ History of the Commoners ”’ and the sub- 
sequent editions of the ‘‘ Landed Gentry ’’ have been 
much criticised for publishing as authentic pedigrees 
whose only merit was that they had been registered in 
Ulster’s office ; still these works have rendered the most 
valuable service to genealogists by recording much 
valuable information that would have otherwise been 
irretrievably lost. It is therefore unfortunate that these 
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pedigrees have not given wherever possible the dates of 
the month on which baptisms, marriages and deaths took 
place, or placed upon record the localities where these 
events occurred. It may be argued that to do so 
would have greatly increased the size of the volume; 
but its value would have been equally enhanced. Every 
successive edition has necessarily shown an improve- 
ment on its predecessor. The present editor may not 
know much about Irish genealogies; but he has had 
the help of three painstaking Irish authorities whom 
he quotes in his preface. He might also have men- 
tioned Mr. Martin J. Blake, whose work can easily be 
detected in the admirable pedigrees of the different 
branches of the Blakes, as well as of other Galway 
families. It is, however, doubtful whether the editor 
has enhanced the value of this edition when he claims 
that ‘‘ every coat of arms has been carefully scrutinised 
and compared with the original records in Ulster’s 
office’, or when he argues that ‘‘ every single one 
which is quoted herein can be relied upon as borne by 
unquestionable right’’. Really! 

We hardly care to discuss the respective merits of 
those genealogies which have been made inside and out- 
side the Heralds College. Hard things have been 
said of Cook, Clarenceux King of Arms, and of Dug- 
dale, Garter King of Arms ; but whatever criticisms may 
be levelled at the English College the case of Ulster’s 
office is immeasurably weaker. Terry, who was Athlone 
Herald to King James II., and who supplied the officers 
of the Irish Brigade with countless fictitious coats and 
pedigrees, was bad enough; but John Hawkins and 
Sir William Hawkins, who reigned as Ulster Kings-of- 
Arms, were ten times worse. Both drove a roaring 
trade by the sale of quarterings, coats and pedigrees 
to Irishmen who had entered the service of France, 
Austria and Spain, and who were bound at all cost to 
prove their noble descent. These works of fiction were 
mostly executed by their subordinate, Charles Linacre, 
or O’Luinin, the so-called ‘‘ antiquary of Ireland ’’, an 
impostor, who cannot even be trusted when he deals 
with those matters that must have been known to his 
clients. When he approaches the earlier generations, 
not only were the Christian names absolute fabrica- 
tions, but marriages into neighbouring families were 
invented at the same time. In addition to this, many 
of these pedigrees cover ten or fifteen generations 
without giving a single date. Doubtless these authori- 
ties were hampered by the fact that Ulster’s office pos- 
sessed but few original documents beyond some MSS. 
such as O’Farrell’s ‘‘ Linea Antiqua’’, a valuable 
record of Keltic genealogies, those pedigrees which had 
been already registered and the funeral entries which 
only established the authorised user by individuals or 
families of specified coats-of-arms in the seventeenth 
century. The documents which are now in the Record 
Office had not then been catalogued or indexed, and a 
search involved endless trouble. 

These difficulties have excused the action of Ulster’s 
office in giving confirmations where arms have not been 
registered by a direct ancestor ; but it may well be asked 
whether these confirmations have more intrinsic value 
than a grant. They are usually given on proof of user 
by a direct ancestor a hundred years ago, who, for all 
that is now known, may himself have purchgsed the 
slab or seal from the nearest undertaker or heraldic 
engraver. This is bad enough in itself; but may be 
justified on the ground of imperative necessity. On 
the other hand, it is alleged that certificates have been 
refused to the descendants of many an old Irish family 
who cannot establish the necessary evidence of regis- 
tration by a direct ancestor, and that O’Grady’s and 
O’Connors whose pedigrees were unquestioned and 
whose forefathers bore arms long before the institution 
of the College have had to accept confirmations in 
their stead. It is a remarkable fact that though several 
of these eighteenth-century pedigrees have been 
eliminated from recent editions, yet the arms they 
established are accepted as genuine. This new edition 


contains so much that is valuable and interesting that 
the opening of this thorny question by the editor appears 
all the more unfortunate. 
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A NATION’S HERO. 


“King-Errant.” By Flora Annie Steel. London: 
Heinemann. 1912. 6s. 
“ HIS is not a novel, neither is it a history. It is 


the life-story of a man.’’ With these words 
the book ‘‘ King-Errant’’ is introduced and its scope 
defined. It has been written, perhaps, to give a neces- 
sary reminder that Zahir-ud-din Mahomed, whom they 
called Babar, the descendant of Tamerlane and of 
Genghis Khan, and the great conqueror and Emperor 
of India, was a great deal more than a hero of history. 
Some might add that he was at once more and less; 
it at least remains that he was a man. Detach him 
from names and dates of victory and battle and he 
will stand merely as one of a crowd of Tartar chiefs, 
all his fellows ; yet, leave him with these things alone, 
and he becomes even less—a dust-covered name sent to 
us, perhaps, from a mythical record office of Samar- 
kand. If such as he are to live through the years 
which destroy their works, it can only be by some 
mixing of facts and fancies, and, after all, it is always 
these things which make up human life. Mrs. Steel 
tells us that there are incidents in her story which are 
wholly fictitious, but the admission in no way troubles 
us. Babar would still interest us immensely even if 
some wiseacre came along to prove that he was but the 
creature of a myth. It is not long ago that one eccen- 
tric individual propounded the theory that Napoleon 
never lived, and that which to-day we know to be folly 
may in a few thousand years have gained universal 
acceptance. The world which is built entirely on 
facts is always losing its heroes; Hector and Ajax 
are gone with Hercules and Apollo, and Babar and 
Napoleon are surely marked to follow them. Their 
names will be explained away as symbols of strength 
and conquest, but the world which is not built on facts 
but on realities will cherish them all the same. Few 
indeed have the peculiar scholarship to enable them to 
follow Mrs. Steel in critical mood through the record of 
the campaigns which brought the King of petty Andijan 
to supreme power as the first of the so-called Moghul 
Emperors. Most must prefer to follow these things 
rather as a dream, for the details all taken together 
still seem to make far less than the whole, which 
was the creation of a new power among nations, under 
the guidance of one strong or fate-possessing man. 
We fancy that future generations will know even less 
than we do of the details of Lule Burgas, and will care 
far less; they will think of it as the fall of one people 
and as the rise of another. There is, however, no 
occasion to belittle the historic chronicle which forms 
a part of this book, for it has been extremely well done, 
seldom or never being thrust over-long before Babar’s 
personality. Fiction has certainly done something 
towards making this hero a man to be loved by the 
circumstances which it has devised to surround his 
marriage with Maham. It has added to the bare record 
of proven things, but the addition has been made from 
a study of the man’s character, and so perhaps gives 
the more perfect view of him. We know that he was 
a poet as well as a soldier, and so it is good to hear of 
him in both lights, commanding in the harsher tongue, 
but singing sometimes in the sadly sweet language 
where but the difference of a single letter divides love 
from tears. Imagination, indeed, must be left to 
play with such a character as this, for the heart of 
Asia, whence he came, demands it. The seemingly 
endless hordes of men which it produced came out to 
ravage and to conquer the astonished countries, 
settling perhaps, as did Babar or the ancestors of the 
modern Bulgarians, but more often only making off 
again with the spoils into the mysterious regions 
whence they had come. Yet in either case the mystery 
remained ; men thought of them as the children of dark- 
ness, and trembled too much to ask more of their 
origin or of the causes which had sent them adventur- 
ing to west or south. Only an author with Mrs. Steel’s 
fine knowledge of the Orient could have combined in 
this one book so much of the vigour of deeds and of 


the poetry of dreams; so much that is real with so 
much that is mystic. It is a true romance of history, 
and in Samarkand, we doubt not, it was human life. 


NOVELS. 


“ Barriers.” By the Hon. Mrs. Julian Byng. London: 
Holden and Hardingham. 1912. 6s. , 


If this is a first novel, the author has powers which 
may enable her to write more stories as good as this 
and in a better way ; there is no indication on the volume 
that Mrs. Byng has published before, but there is an 
air of ease about her method and a facility of style 
that reveal a literary gift of no mean order. The 
book has faults: the characters act in a somewhat 
perfunctory way, the comic relief is inclined to be crude 
rather than subtle, and the analysis of motive is 
occasionally carried so far as to be tedious. For all 
that, and despite a ‘‘ dramatis persone ’’ of a rather 
conventional type, the story is eminently readable, and 
the point of view continually engaging. Lord South- 
minster is a young soldier crippled before the age of 
thirty, and is presented to us as the disappointed last 
heir of his line; he lives at his ancestral Greyford with 
his would-be youthful step-mother Lucy, an amusingly 
feather-brained and warm-hearted idiot. | His cousin 
Jim, whose debts he is accustomed to pay, is a ne’er- 
do-well with a bad record but variable intentions, often 
good. Romance in Jim’s life is represented by Hilda 
Craven, a married woman ; romance comes into South- 
minster’s life with the advent to Greyford of Clover 
Feilding, the orphan daughter of an early flame of 
Lucy’s. She is beginning to allow love to colour her 
pity for Southminster when the handsome Jim inter- 
venes, and teaches her the meaning of passion; he 
then becomes a soldier and is killed, leaving Clover to 
bear the child of shame. In a moment of self-abase- 
ment, Clover reveals her secret to Southminster, who 
|, thereupon offers to marry her and take Jim’s child for 
his own. Clover ultimately consents, though South- 
minster, touched with a mistaken pride, conceals his 
love from her. The child dies ; and Southminster’s cold 
preparations for bequeathing Greyford drive Clover to 
confess that she loves him and wants to make him 
happy. So the book, after tragic happenings, ends on 
a note of hope. The main fault of the novel is that the 
chief characters are all a little emphasised ; Southminster 
is too cynical, Lucy too silly, and so forth. Mrs. Byng 
succeeds better with the figures that she sketches in less 
elaborately, such as Southminster’s aunt, Agatha Main- 
waring, and his boatman Short. There is plenty of 
literary feeling evinced throughout, and quotations from 
a variety of sources are frequent. The heading of chap- 
ter ix. should not be attributed to Bishop Percy ; he took 
the poem from a source old enough for Shakespeare to 
quote it in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’. 


“Kingfisher Blue.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1912. 6s. 


The melancholy teller of this story felt very severely 
the marriage of his great chum Anthony, whose estate 
in the country marched with his own. ‘‘ You came 
into my life to-day—you who have taken Anthony 
from me’’, he writes of his introduction to the lady— 
he has a weakness for the second person singular and 
apostrophises by turns everybody in the book—‘‘ I had 
drilled myself for the meeting and carried myself fairly 
well, I hope, as men should do when they accept their 
death-warrant’’. Yet so fond was he of the réle of 
odd man out that he fell in love with Mrs. Anthony 
when (notwithstanding the remark about the death- 
warrant) the trio began to dine together pretty fre- 
quently. Anthony was a quite commonplace good 
fellow, without a drop of the Highland blood which is 
supposed to account for the spiritual vagaries of the 
other two. Mary gradually reciprocated Jack’s attach- 
ment and became an Influence. She considered him, 
not unjustly, a ‘‘ slacker’? and made the poor man go 


into the local County Council and even stand for the 
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Division. Drilling himself for so many other meetings 
upset him very much, but it was no doubt all for his 
ultimate good, though he wasn’t quite happy. The 
title of this idyll refers to the colour of Mary’s eyes. 


“The Moon Endureth.” By John Buchan. 
Blackwood. 1912. 6s. 

The greater part of the ten tales included in this 
volume appeared in ‘‘ Blackwood ’’. With the excep- 
tion of the first, which tells of a party of grave 
American gentlemen who journeyed to Europe to offer 
a kingdom to Charles Edward Stuart and which has an 
ironic flavour of its own, the stories are linked together 
by a kind of eerie mysticism that informs them all. 
The old gods are not dead. There are dreadful hollows 
on moor and fell where it is not good for the solitary 
and imaginative mortal to linger; though in ‘‘ The 
Kings of Orion ’’ imagination leads not to panic but to 
a most useful and unexpected coup d’état on the part 
of an incompetent and dreamy Colonial Governor. The 
bringing together within one cover of tales which 
nearly all deal with strange things ‘‘ beyond the com- 
prehension of man’s narrow reason’’ makes a book 
that avoids the incoherence of some collections of 
magazine stories, notwithstanding that it takes us into 
many different centuries and lands. Not the least 
attractive feature of it are the verses which follow each 
tale and strike again as it were its dominant chord. 
When as here the byways of psychology are explored 
by a writer who has both scholarship and humour the 
result is a volume that a good many people, not 
habitually novel readers, will be glad to have upon 
their shelves. 


London: 


SHORTER 


‘‘English and Welsh Cathedrals.” By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. 
London: Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. 

Yet another Minster book. But there is always some- 
thing new to say, and Mr. Walter Dexter contributes to 
this volume twenty delicate illustrations in colour. Neither 
these, however, nor the photographs will be of much 
assistance to the student, yet it is from the architectural 
and historical point of view that Mr. Atkinson’s chapters 
have value. They do not seem to be quite up to date. The 
‘“‘restored’’ colouring of the sculpture in the Salisbury 
Chapter-house has long been removed. The Gloucester Lady 
Chapel has again ‘‘ storied windows ’’—which some approve 
and some do not; it would have been better, we think, if 
the Chapter had stuck to Mr. Kempe. The costly work 
at Peterborough and Winchester is not referred to, nor yet 
the new front at Hereford or the tower at Rochester. Truro 
and Liverpool are dismissed with a few lines each. Mr. 
Atkinson says, indeed, that he will make no apology for 
not describing the works of the last four centuries; but he 
is speaking of the work execnted between the mid-Tudor 
period and the mid-Victorian, which has been almost com- 
pletely swept away by ‘‘restoration’’ vandals. S. Paul’s 
is described at some length. Mr. Atkinson is not too hard 
on the restorationists—with lavish outlay they did trans- 
form thousands of deplorably defaced ruinous and profaned 
buildings into churches. But they destroyed all historic 
continuity and atmosphere, threw on the rubbish-heap count- 
less objects of artistic value, and vulgarised everything they 
touched. Architectural purists will cavil at his description 
of Salisbury as ‘‘ pure Gothic’’—but they say there is none 
outside the Ile de France. The beautiful cloisters at Salis- 
bury are an example of ambitious superfluity, for there 
were never monks there. But the great tower and steeple 
balanced on slender stilts were a bit of sheer ambition too. 
It was an age of daring architectural adventure—the 
Gloucester vaulting, the Ely lantern hanging in mid-air, 
the gigantic stride of Westminster Hall. Mr. Atkinson has 
some illuminating pages on the broad differences between the 
monastic cathedrals and those served by canons. The 
appearance of the bishop’s throne in a church of regulars 
is almost peculiar to England—Canterbury itself was a 
Benedictine house—but the monks pushed the people as 
far west as they could. As works of art the Benedictine 
cathedral churches have suffered cruelly from the destruction 
of the monastic buildings which grouped with them. Part of 
their life has been rudely torn away from their side. Laud 
did what he could to restore their ancient character to more 
than one Minster: at S. Paul’s he spent nearly £100,000. 
Cosin was equally enlightened at Durham. Mr. Atkinson 
is in error in saying that the Lady Chapel at Southwark 


NOTICES. 


‘‘was afterwards called the Bishop’s Chapel’’ after Lance- 
lot Andrewes, who lies there. The ‘‘ Bishop’s Chapel ’”’ was 
destroyed in 1830, and the monument of that great prelate 
then moved into the Chapel of our Lady. 


‘A Tragedy in Stone, and other Papers.” By Lord Redesdale. 


London: Lane. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Redesdale is so accomplished a man of the world, 
traveller, scholar, and art critic of no mean capacity, that 
everything he pubiishes deserves attention. He would, how- 
ever, be the last to claim that the papers collected in this 
book are a very serious contribution to knowledge. His 
accounts of the Tower of London, of Japan fifty years ago, 
and of Leonardo da Vinci are all delightful reading, and will 
find an appreciative public as they did when delivered as 
lectures, in which form most of them originally appeared. 
Lord Redesdale’s varied accomplishments can be adequately 
gauged from this volume, though the depth of his knowledge 
on some subjects will hardly be duly appreciated. Perhaps 
the best article here is a republished chapter from a book 
now out of print, ‘‘ Apologia pro horto meo’’, which will 
charm all who have a garden, and in these days they are 
many. 

“Literary Geography and Travel Sketches.” By William Sharp. 
London: Heinemann. 1912. 5s. net. 

This book is the fourth volume of the Selected Writings 
of her husband which Mrs. Sharp is editing. It is a series 
quite distinct from that of the books of Gaelic mystery and 
mysticism which he wrote under the name of Fiona Macleod. 
In this volume Sharp appears as the literary essayist and 
writer of no peculiar characteristic distinction in the world 
of letters; and the contrast is striking between its ordinary 
literary topics and the strange atmosphere and subjects of 
the Fiona Macleod stories. Mixed criticism and topography 
makes extremely pleasant reading, but the reader will not 
expect more in sketches ahout the countries of the birth 
or of the books of Stevenson, Meredith, Watts-Dunton, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Thackeray, and the Brontés. They 
are pot-boilers, but though of a superior class still pot- 
boilers; and this description applies certainly not less and 
perhaps more to ‘‘ The Thames from Oxford to the Nore’’, 
Lake of Geneva’’, ‘‘ Through Nelson’s Duchy ”’, 
‘“ The Land of Theocritus’’, and ‘“‘ Rome in Africa”’. But 
they will charm many who would be mystified with ‘‘ The 
Dominion of Dreams ’’. 


‘* A Mystic on the Prussian Throne: Frederick William II.” By 
Gilbert Stanhope. London: Mills and Boon. 1912. 10s. 6d. 
This biography is quite agreeably written, and it does 
not wallow in the nastier aspect of Frederick William’s 
private life. It may perhaps also be conceded that as there 
is no life of this sovereign in English room can be found for 
one. But since Frederick William is not in himself an im- 
portant or attractive character, the general reader will not 
be greatly interested, and the student will not trouble about 
a book which shows not one trace of originality. There are 
a good many questions of interest which might have been 
discussed. Could the system of Frederick the Great, for 
example, have been maintained very much longer, even by 
Frederick himself? What was the real measure of Frederick 
William’s ability as a soldier? What the importance of the 
tradition of artistic, and not merely literary, patronage 
which he established? Then, again, there is the curious 
question of his bigamous marriage. How was this regarded 
by German ecclesiastical opinion as a whole? Or there is the 
very important matter of the King’s effort to govern by 
means of a Cabinet and not simply through departmental 
chiefs acting under his orders. Bismarck, it will be remem- 
bered, was a Frederician in this regard, and the immediate 
cause of his retirement was his refusal to allow Ministers 
to report directly to their sovereign. The issue is still alive, 
and a good deal turns on the final development. Lastly, 
what is the real importance of the secret societies to which 
Frederick William belonged, and what is their relation to 
contemporary societies like the Jacobin clubs or later societies 
like the Carbonari? By avoiding all these points Mr. Stan- 
hope has kept his book down on the level of mere gossip. 
He tells the story of the last half of Frederick the Great’s 
life from the dull and unimportant standpoint of his 
nephew and successor, and then gives us a sketch of the 
Court during the nine years of Frederick William’s own 
reign. 
‘Court Hand Restored.’ By Andrew Wright. Tenth Edition. 
By Charles Trice Martin. London: Stevens. 1912. 2ls. net. 
The ninth edition of this famous guide to the reading of 
old Charters was edited in 1879 by the present editor, Mr. 
Martin, who was then Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records. The tenth edition comes opportunely on the 
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Report of the Commission on Public Records, one hundred 
and fifty years after ‘‘ Andrew Wright of the Inner 
Temple” published the first edition. It was a few years 
after the writing of law documents in Latin had been 
ordered to be given up, and in the quaintly formal language 
of the time Mr. Wright explains, with a regret for the good 
old days, how the art of reading ancient documents seemed 
about to perish with himself. But it was not to be so bad 
as that; and this book has been greatly instrumental in 
preventing the catastrophe. For those who are not familiar 
with the book the elaborate descriptive title-page may be 
given. It runs: ‘‘Court Hand Restored, or The Student’s 
Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, etc., 
neatly engraved on twenty-three copper plates, describing 
the old Law Hands, with their Contractions and Abbrevia- 
tions, with an Appendix containing the ancient names of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland. An Alphabetical Table 
of Ancient Surnames; and a Glossography of Latin Words 
found in the Works of the most eminent Lawyers and other 
Ancient Writings, but not in any Modern Dictionaries. A 
work not only useful to remind the learned, but absolutely 
necessary for young students and others, who have occasion 
to consult old Charters, Deeds, or Records”. To this 
tenth edition Mr. Martin adds that it is corrected and 
enlarged, with seven new plates. 


“Egypt.” By Francis Coutts. London: Lane. 1912. 3s. 6d. net. 
There is not in this volume anything quite so ambitious 
as ‘‘ The Book of Job’’. Mr. Coutts, in fact, rather con- 
fines himself on this occasion to an exposition of his gift to 
write verse without rudely offending the ear or arresting the 
intelligence. The number of versifiers to-day who rhyme 
without effort, and sustain an agreeable level of accomplish- 
ment (who study to write well by being well-read), is too 
great for Mr. Coutts in this instance to be heard quite so 
easily above the throng as once or twice he has contrived to 
be. The publication to-day of this sort of book takes the 
place of the Elizabethan accomplishment of sonneteering, in 
which no gentleman might decently be lacking. Apprsach- 
ing the volume from this point of view, we find it well above 
the average. Mr. Coutts has an attitude in the sense that 
Sir Willoughby had a leg. We may, in fact, notice that 
he is writing and publishing verse without necessarily 
ig that hundreds of his contemporaries are similarly 
nt. 


“ The Old English Country Squire.’ ByC. H. Ditchfield. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Ditchfield is one of the most persevering of compilers 
in the sphere of what may be called social history. In his 
latest compilation he has taken one very vigorous excursion 
into criticism, and the result is so satisfactory as to make 
one wonder whether he has not spent on compilation and 
bookmaking a talent meant for more personal work. The 
theme that has inspired him is Macaulay’s parody of tie 
country squire. Macaulay had, if one may say so, 
the genius of a born prize-fighter. Perhaps Mr. Ditch- 
field is rather too keen to whitewash his squire; but the 
gratuitous slander, bruited by Macaulay under the guise 
of historical research, tempts to a contrary extreme. The 
book, which is attractively illustrated in colour and in line, 
gives a glimpse of many quaint and indeed rare historical 
documents. The tale is told with a pleasing vivacity and 
zest; nor has everyone such a sure taste in characteristic 
quotation. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Novembre. 


M. René Pinon has an interesting paper in this volume 
on the Balkan League and its inception. He writes with 
particular force on the matter, as he is one of the few 
European publicists who have foreseen how matters were 
tending. He says truly enough that Europe has not hitherto 
done justice to the great work of self-preparation and 
reformation that has been quietly at work for years in the 
Balkan States. Thirty-five years ago Bulgaria was in every 
sense of the word a peasant State. She had no army or civil 
officials, but she had the foresight to establish her capital 
at Sophia in the middle of the peninsula, not of Bulgaria as 
it was then but of Bulgaria as she was determined it should 
be. Servia suffered from having two dynasties, a fact which 
has been greatly responsible for her losing years in intestine 
quarrels, some of them dark and murderous. However, both 
States have done something to redeem what there was 
sinister in their past. Both of them sent large numbers of 
their officers to study in Paris, and is there no danger that 
the French may compare too rashly perhaps the French 
education of the Balkan armies with the German training of 
the Turk? to say nothing of the success of Creusot. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


George Frederic Watts. Vols. I. and 
II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. By Mrs. 
G. F. WATTS. Vol. IIL The Writings of G. F. 
Watts. With 40 Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustraiions. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 29. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
MR. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 
South America: Observations 


and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M., Author of ‘The American 
Commonwealth, ” etc, With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE. 


The Government of England. 3, 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of ‘England Under 
the Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard.—“ A fine example of scholarly industry.” 


The Little World of an Indian 


District Officer. py k. CARSTAIRS, 
Author of ‘British Work in India,” etc. With Map. 
8vo. $s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum.—‘* All persons interested in Indian ad- 
ministration should welcome the appearance of this book, for 
from it the routine of members of the Civil Service may be 
learnt, its weak points may be ascertained, and remedies may be 
applied.” 


OXFORD THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought by Seven Oxford Men, B. H. 
STREETER, R. BROOK, W. H. MOBERLY, R. G. 
PARSONS, A. E. J. RAWLINSON, N. S. TALBOT, 
W. TEMPLE. $8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 
The Crock of Gold. ss. ne. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Heroine in Bronze, or a Por- 


trait of a Girl: A Pastoral of the 
City. 6s. 


The Reef. by EDITH WHARTON, Author of 
** The House of Mirth,” etc. 6s. 
*.* The subject of Mrs. Wharton’s new novel is a senti- 
mental drama between four Americans living in France. 


A Regular Madam. ALice wILson 
FOX, Author of ** Ilearts and Coronets,” etc. 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘‘ Books, such as this fill a real want. 
Interesting without being sentimental, exciting without being 
vulgar, avoiding all controversial subjects, and gracefully written, 
it is, in fact, a healthy story which will give thorough enjoyment 
to all readers. 


Edward Fairlie Frankfort, or 


Politics among the People. 
Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. 6s. 


Wealth and Welfare. 3, a. c picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of *‘ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,* A treatment of Economics with special reference to 

Unemployment, its causes and possible remedies. 


* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Art in Egypt (G. Maspero), 6s.; Great Engravers : Bartolozzi. 
2s. 6d. net. Heinemann. 

French Artists of Our Day : Gustave Courbet (Léonce Benedite). 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Engravings of William Blake (Archibald G. B. Russell). 
Grant Richards. 25s. net. 

The Technique of Painting (Charles Moreau-Vauthier). Heine- 
mann. 10s. net. 

The Letters of a Post-Impressionist : being the Familiar Cor- 
respondence of Vincent van Gogh. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Van Eycks and Their Art (W. H. James Weale and 
Maurice W. Brockwell). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

A History of Painting in North Italy (J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle). Murray. 3 Vols. 3/. 3s. net. 

Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters (C. H. Collins Baker). 
Lee Warner. 2 Vols. 6/. 6s. net. 

BIoGRAPHY. 

Frances Willard : Her Life and Work (Ray Strachey). Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Maitland of Lethington: The Minister of Mary Stuart (E. 
Russell). Nisbet. 15s. net. 

Fiction. 

A Babe in Bohemia (Frank Danby); Susan and the Duke (Kate 
Horn); The Career of Beauty Darling (Dolf Wyllarde). 
Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

Under the Yoke (Ivan Vazoff); The Declension of Henry 
D’Albiac (V. Goldie). Heinemann. 6s. each. 

Raymond Lanchester (Ronald Macdonald); The White Knights 
(T. G. Wakeling). Murray. 6s. each. 

The — -Errant (Robert Alexander Wason). Grant Richards. 


Edward Fairlie Frankfort (Sir Henry Wrixon). Macmillan. 6s. 

Nephele (V. Goldie). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Burene (E. Durham). Drane. 6s. 

The ae on the Hill (Elsa de Szisz). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Our Alty (M. E. Francis). Long. 6s. 

The Searchlight on the Throne (By A Peeress). Lynwood. 6s. 

The Love Dream (George Vane). Lane. 6s. 

Corporal Cameron (Ralph Connor). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Girr Books. 

By Mountain, Moorland, River and Shore (T. Carreras). 2s. 6d. ; 
*Mid Snow and Ice (Charles D. Michael). 2s. Partridge. 

In the King’s Service (Captain F. 8. Brereton); Through Three 
Campaigns (G. A. Henty); The Three Jovial Puppies (J. A. 
Shepherd), 3s. 6d. each; The Lord of Marney (G. J. 
Whitham) ; A Pair of Schoolgirls (Angela Brazil) ; Wee Tony 
(S. Rosamond Praeger); Sambo and Susanna (Pictures by 
Ethel Parkinson: Verses by May Byron), 2s. 6d. each; The 
Lighthouse (R. M. Ballantyne), 2s.; The Adventures of 
Silversuit (Pictures) by Angusine Macgregor, Verses by 
Jessie Pope), ls. 6d.; More about the Empire (Alice 
Talwin Morris), 1s. Blackie. ‘ 

The Boys’ Book of Aeroplanes (T. O’B. Hubbard and C. C. 
Turner). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Little Cardinal (Olive Katharine Parr). New York, 
Benziger. 3s. 9d. 

Her Adopted Son (C. M. Vincent). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

The Adventures of the Princess Rosabel (H. M. and A. M.). 
Drane. 3s. 6d. 

Naughty Sophia (Winifred Letts), 6s.; Uncle Remus and the 
Litile Boy (Joel Chandler Harris), 3s. 6d. net. Grant 
Richards. 

Martin Spade (Violet T. Kirke). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

History. 

The First Twelve Centuries of British Story (J. W. Jeudwine). 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Modern History of the English People. Vol. I. 1880-1898 
(R. H. Gretton). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sketches of Georgian Church History (Archdeacon Dowling) 
$.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Edinburgh Anecdote (Francis Watt). Edinburgh, 
Foulis. 5s. net. 

Guerilla Leaders of the World (Percy Cross Standing). Stanley 
Paul. 6s. net. 

Oxford and Its Story (Cecil Headlam) ; Cambridge and Its Story 
(Charles William Stubbs, D.D.). Dent. 10s. 6d. net each. 

A History of Geographical Discovery in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Edward Heawood). Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Law of Libel as Affecting Journalists 
(W. Valentine Ball). Stevens and Sons. 

The Commercial Laws of the World. Vo. “XvL; British 
Dominions and Protectorates, Asia. Sweet and Maxwell. 
42s. net. 

NatuRAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 

People of the Wild (F. 8. Mars). Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Soul of Golf (P. A. Vaile). Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Complete Association Footballer, The (B. S. Evers and C. E. 
Hughes Davies). Methuen. 5s. net. 

Scuoot Books. 

A Source Book of English History (Edited by Arthur D. Innes). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. Vol. I. 4s. 6d. 
Primeval Man : The Stone Age of Sarton Europe (A. Hingston 

Quiggin). Macdonald and Evans. 1s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page po 
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Mr. LANE’S BOOKS 


THE LETTER BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH 
SPENCER STANHOPE 


By A. M. W. STIRLING 


2 Vols. 32s. net 


THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 


By LUIS COLOMA. Translated by Lapy Moreton 


16s. net 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE, 


By CONSTANCE HILL 


16s. net 


ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES 
By HUGH CHILDERS 
12s. 6d. net 


HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


A Record of a Hundred Years’ Work in the Cause of Music 
By MYLES BIRKET FOSTER 
10s. 6d. net 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S 
LIFE 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 
16s. net Third Edition 


AUSTRIA: HER PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME= 
LANDS 


By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. 


With 48 Pictures in Colour by Donatp MaxweEL.i 
2Is. net 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY 
By F. LORAINE PETRE 


12s. 6d. net 


THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART 


By W. H. JAMES WEALE. With the co-operation of MAURICE BROCKWELL 
12s. 6d. net New LEadition 


BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL 


With 25 Drawings 
By VERNON HILL 


2Is. net 


MY LIFE IN PRISON 


By DONALD LOWRIE 
6s. net 


VITAL LIES 

By VERNON LEE 

2 Vols. 10s. net 
THE BODLEY HEAD 
LONDON & NEW YORK 
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BEST BOOKS 


A 
THROUGH SHEN KAN. 
The Account of the Clark Expedition in North 
China, 1908-9. By ROBERT STERLING CLARK and 
ARTHUR pg C. SOWERBY. Edited by Major C. H. Chep- 
mell. With 2 Maps and 64 Illustrations (6 in colour). Cloth, 
25s. net. 

This book gives an account of the expedition undertaken in 1908-9 
by Mr. R. S. Clark, of New York, to explore the little-known country 
lying to the south of the great Ordos Desert. 

The narrative describes the march from T’ai-yuan Fu, through 
the mountainous country to the Yellow River, and on to the Great 
Wall ; then south and westwards across the loess plateaux and canons 
of Shensi and Kansu. The two authors also made a détour which 
enabled them to visit Hsi-an Fu, the ancient capital of China, of whose 
monuments and other curiosities an interesting account is given. So 
little has been previously written of the natural history, geology, and 
climatic conditions of the provinces traversed that the chapters dealing 
in popular fashion with these subjects may be said to break entirely 
new ground. 


GREECE OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 

This volume, based upon personal knowledge of Modern Greece 
and upon careful research, should take rank as a valuable and 
anthoritative work which will afford a clear insight into the financial, 
industrial, social, and economic conditions of a most interesting 
if little-known country. The work is dedicated, by permission, to 
H.M. King George of Greece. 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. - 
By ARNOLD WRIGHT and THOMAS H. REID. 
Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This work deals with an area which has witnessed one of the most 
remarkable achievements in government that the modern world has 
seen. How the great task of civilisation embodied in the building up 
of the Federated Malay States was accomplished is told in detail 
by the authors. 


CHRISTMAS: In Ritual and Tradition, 
Christian and Pagan. By CLEMENT A. MILES. With 
4 Coloured Plates and 16 other Illustrations. 10s. 6d, net. 
In this volume an attempt is made to trace the origin of the 
customs with which Christmas is, or has been, celebrated in many 
parts of Europe. : 


With 


A COURT PHYSICIAN’S LETTERS. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and Her 
CIRCLE, By Dr. BARTHEZ. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

‘* The doctor describes with all the frankness of privately-expressed 
opinion the home life of the Royal circle with which by virtue of his 
important duties he was brought in close contact.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MY LIFE. 
By AUGUST BEBEL. Witha portrait. Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 
This autobiography of the famous leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party contains not only the story, from the inside, of the 
rise of German Socialism, but throws many interesting sidelights on the 
politics of such men as Bismarck and Lassalle. 


FRANCES WILLARD: Her Life and 
Work. By RAY STRACHEY. With an Introduction by 
Lapy Henry SOMERSET, and 8 IIlustrations. Cloth, 5s, net. 

The authoritative life of this remarkable woman, giving a vivid and 
intimate picture of her career. 


EVERYBODY’S ST. FRANCIS. 
By MAURICE F. EGAN. _IIlustrated in Colour and Black-and- 
White by M. BoureT pE MONVEL. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
The artist completed the twenty magnificent drawings after a special 
study of Assisi and a recent journey to the town. They are exquisitely 
reproduced, eight in the colours of the original paintings, 


LOUIS XVII. and other Papers. 
By PHILIP TREHERNE, Author of ‘Spencer Percival: a 
Biography.” Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 
A collection of Essays, the principal one being on the problem of 
Louis XVII. and his identity with Zaundorft. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SCIENCE. 
Science From an Easy Chair. Second Series (Sir Ray Lankester). 


Adlard. 6s. 6d. net. 


‘THEOLOGY. 
The Weapons of our Warfare (Rev. J. A. Hatton). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 


English Church Law and Divorce (Sir Lewis Dibdin and Sir 
Charles E. H. Chadwyck Healey). Murray. 5s. net. 

Sundays at the Royal Military Ccllege (Sermons by M. G. 
Archibald). Macmillan. 32. 6d. net. ; 


TRAVEL. 

The Malay Peninsula (Arnold Wright and Thomas H. Reid). 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

The South Pole. An account of the Norwegian Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in the ‘‘ Fram’’ 1910-1912 (Roald Amundsen). 
Murray. 2 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 

Hampton Court (Described by Walter Jerrold, Pictured by 
Ernest Haslehust); Exeter (Described by Sidney Heath, 
Pictured by Ernest Haslehust).- Blackie. 2s. net each. 

Soldiering and Sport in Uganda 1909-1910 (Capt. E. G. Dion 
Lardner). Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 10s. net. 

In the Shadow of the Bush (P. Amaury Talbot), Heinemann 
18s. net. 

Austria: Her People and Their Homelands (James Baker), 
21s. net; The Old Gardens of Italy, and How to Visit 
Them (Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond), 5s. net. Lane. 

The Arabs in Tripoli (Alan Hostler). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Wayfarers in the Libyan Desert (Lady Evelyn Cobbold). 
Humphreys. 6s. net. 

VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Fatuous Fables (Denis Turner). Fifield. 2s. 6d. net. 

In Lavender Covers, Verses, A Third Trespass (Dermot Freyer). 
Glaisher. 1s. net. 

Poems and Songs. Second Series (Richard Middleton). 
5s. net. 

Poems to Pavlova (A. Tulloch Cull). Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Ballads: A Selection. Grant Richards. 6d. net. 

Three Plays: Vol. II. The Eldest Son, The Little Dream, 
Justice (John Galsworthy), 6s. ; The Eldest Son : A Domestic 
Drama in Three Acts (John Galsworthy), 1s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth. 


Unwin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Charles Dickens and Music (J. T. Lightwood). Kelly. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Day Before Yesterday, The (R. Middleton). Unwin. 5s. net. 


Health and Happiness (Eliza M. Mosher). Funk and Wagnalls. 


4s. net. 

Masterpieces of Music :—Brahms (Sir Charles V. Stanford) ; 
Schubert (George H. Clutsam); Rossini (Sir Frederic 
Cowen); Haydn (Sir Frederic Cowen). Jack. 1s. 6d. net 
each. 

Metalwork and Enamelling (Herbert Maryon). 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Note Book of Samuel Butler, The (Author of ‘‘ Erewhon”). 
Fifield. 63. net. 

Praying Girl, The (Ceres Cutting). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Samphire {Lady Sybil Grant). Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Life and Poetry (Lauchlan Maclean Watt). Nisbet. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare, Bacon and the Great Unknown (Andrew Lang), 9s. 
net; Fear and other Essays (By the author of ‘‘ Times and 
Days’’). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

RevIEWS AND MaGazinEs FOR NOVEMBER :—The North American 
Review, 1s. net; The Hindustan Review, 10 annas; The 
American Historical Review, $1; Mercure de France, 
1 fr. 50 ¢.; The Collegian and Progress of India, 6d. ; 
Current Literature, 25 c.; L’Action Nationale, 2 fr. 50 c.; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr.; The Atlantic. Monthly, 1s. 
net; Science and Progress, 5s. net; International Theoso- 


phical Chronicle, 6d. net. 


Chapman and 


AS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 

TENTH EXHIBITION will open November 25. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, s1a New Bond Street. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGKAWVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MAny BUSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom, 
tad Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 


GERMANY. Painted by E. T. Compton 
and E. HARRISON COMPTON. Described by Rev. J. F. 
DICKIE. Containing 75 full-page illustrations in colour and 
asketch-map. Square demy 8vo. cloth. Price 20s. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Painted by A. S. 
Forrest. Described by W. H. KOEBEL. Containing 75 


full-page illustrations in colour and a sketch-map. Square 
demy 8vo. cloth. Price 20s. net. 


AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. By Ne Munro, 
LL. D., Author of ‘‘ The Clyde,” in the same Series. Painted 
by GeorceE Housron, A.R.S.A., R.S.W. Containing 20 
full-page illustrations in colour, and 20 line and pencil drawings 

in the text. Small crown 4to. cloth, gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MOSCOW. Painted by F. pe 
Described by HENRY M. GROVE, H.M. Consul at 
Moscow. Containing 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colour). 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LA COTE D’EMERAUDE. Painted 
by J. HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by S. C. 
Musson, Author of * Sicily,” ‘‘ The Upper Engadine,” etc. 
Containing 20 full-page illustrations in colour and a sketch- 
map. Square demy 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By DINAH MARIA MULOCK (MRS. CRAIK). Con- 
taining 20 full-page illustrations in colour (10 notable incidents 
in the story by OswALD Moser, R.I., and 10 landscape 
drawings by G. F. NICHOLLS). Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top. Price 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 
copies), price 15s. net. 


PICTURESQUE NEPAL. By Percy 
BROWN, Indian Educational Service. Containing 4 full- 
page reproductions from water-colour drawings by the author, 


TIES. By T. G. WAKELING, Containing 16 full-page 
illustrations in colour and 12 line drawings in the text. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 5s. net. 


FRANCE. (‘The Making of the Nations” 
Series.) By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A., Author of ‘* The 
Inns of Court,” and Histories of Nuremberg, Chartres, Oxford, 
and Provence. Containing 32 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. (The Sydney 
Edition.) Edited by SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. Square 
medium 8vo. red buckram, gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


COARSE FISHING. By H. T. 
SHERINGHAM, Author of ‘* An Open Creel,” etc. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BY- 
ZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. (‘Great Buildings and 
How to Enjoy Them” Series.) By EDITH A. BROWNE. 
Containing 48 full-page illustrations from photographs, and an 
illustrated Glossary of Architectural Terms. Large square 
demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS THAT COUNT. Bernc a 
DICTIONARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. Edited by W. 
FORBES GRAY. Large crown 8vo. cloth, uniform with 
Black’s other red books of reference—e.g., ‘‘The English- 
woman’s Year-Book,” ‘* Black’s Medical Dictionary,” etc. 

Price 5s. net. 


MAKING GOOD IN CANADA. By 
FREDERICK A. TALBOT, Author of ‘‘ The New Garden 
of Canada,” ‘*The Making of a Great Canadian Railway,” 

&c. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


RANCHING IN THE CANADIAN 
WEST. A Few Hints to would-be Stock-Raisers on the 
Care of Cattle, Horses, and Sheep. By A. B. STOCK. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth. Price Is. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


Three New 


Volumes 


OF THE DICTIONARY OF 


NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D, 


dealing with the distinguished dead 
of the years 1901-1971, and bringing 
that indispensable work up to date, 
will be completed, on December 5 
next, by the issue of the last volume. 


Neil—Young. 


15/= each vol. cloth 
20/= half morocco 


Together with the RE-ISSUE in 22 
volumes already published. 

The complete work in 25 volumes 
can now be had for 


£18 15s. cloth 
£26 2s. half morocco 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


contains over 30,000 concise, scholarly 
records of distinguished Britons ; 
some 70,000 closely- printed columns 
of clear type. 

Each life is written and initialled by a 
scholar of distinction in his particular 
sphere. 

The mere list of contributors is a 
list of the famous historians, scholars 
and men of letters of the time. 


The Times 
‘©, . « One of the most enduring 
and one of the most important 
literary monuments of the time 
in which we live.” 
The Edinburgh Review 

** The record is complete in every 
branch of human activity, political, 
military, naval, literary, scientific, 
and ecclesiastical.” 


Send for Prospectus containing the 

fullest information, together with 

important opinions, as also particulars 

of a scheme of purchase on the in- 

stalment plan by the payment of 
£1 monthly. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 
1s WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 25, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MAN USCRIPTS, comprising books from the Library at Walsingham 
Abbey, Norfolk, sold by order of Henry Lee Warner, Esq., of Walsingham Abbey ; 
Books from the Library of the late Edward James Castle, K.C., Recorder of Bristol ; 
a selection from the Library of the late Edw. Brown Lees, Esq. ; a select Library 
removed from the country, and the property of Major-General F. S. Robb, C.B., 
M.Y.O., including valuable works on Natura! History, viz.: Audubon’s Birds of 
America, 4 vols. complete and uncut ; Sibthorp’s Flora Greca ; Oeder's Flora Danica; 
Sanders’ Reichenbachia ; Gould's Birds of Australia, Asia, New Guinea, &c, ; Ray 
Society Publications ; Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, &c.; works illustrated by 
Rowlandson in the original parts; Marbecke, the Book of Common Praier Noted, 
1550; fine works on Egyptology ; Chaucer's Works, Kelmscott Press ; Publications 
of Learned Societies, Chronicon Nuremburgense; Shakespeare’s Works, ed. by 
J. O. Halliwell; Buck’s Antiquities in England and Wales; Kingsborough’s 
ae of Mexico ; Seandasd Editions of the Writings of English and French 

uthors, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF WAR MEDALS, THE PROPERTY OF THE 
LATE ALFRED CHADWICK, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 28, and following day, at 1 o'clock 

recisely, the COLLECTION of BRITISH and FOREIGN MILITARY and 

NAVAL MEDALS, Orders of Knighthood, &c., formed by the late Alfred Chad- 
wick, Esq. (sold by order of the executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, November 28, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, Drawings, and Etchings, together with Arundel Society 
Publications, the Property of a Lady, compnising prints by and after artists of the 
French and Dutch Schools ; also Engravings of the English School, by well-known 
engravers; also Arundel Seciety Prints, the property of a coliector, including the 
Adoration of the Magi and the Crucifixion after Memling, the Adoration of the 
Lamb after the brothers Van Eyck, Primavera after Botticelli, &c. ; A Collection of 
Engravings and Views relating to America, Canada, &c., including aquatints, and 
rtraits in colours, etchings by Piranesi and other o'd masters, Battle Scenes, 
Sporting Prints, &c., the Property of a Private Collector, including etchings and 
woodcuts by old masters; portraits of the French School by old masters, also 
English Mezzotint portraits ; and other Properties, including the Duchess of Cleve- 
land by A. Browne after Sir P. Lely, Military Caricatures and Costumes, aquatint 
views in colours by W. Daniell, drawings by Old Masters, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EXxecuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITOkS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, O_p Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


A Literary and Artistic Annual. 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


VOLUME 


Contributions by the foremost Authors and Artists 
of the day. 
One hundred pages of Literary matter and IIlustra- 
tions; 19 Pictures in full Colour; 40 pages of 
Illustrations ; 31 Literary Items. 


Worth Half-a-Crown. Sold for One Shilling. 


_ At ALL BooKsELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Published to aid the funds of 
The National Book Trade Provident Society. 


1912 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/13 post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of ‘** Saturday’ Bridge.” 


**Coon-Can”’ is the newest and most amusing of 
card games. It is easy to learn, but play may 
involve the exercise of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
IMPROVING MARKETS. 


REFORMS AND THE RE-FORMER. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of HEYEA (JOHORE). 


OCTOBER OUTPUT. III. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


if you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘‘A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. —Western Morning News. 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Crown 8vo. 6d. Net. 


NOW READY. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W. 
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ARAMAYO FRANCKE MINES. 


INCREASED PROFITS REPORTED. 


Tue Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Aramayo Francke Mines, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, Mr. F. Avelino Aramayo (Chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. A. Kensington) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—In rising to move that the report 
and accounts be adopted, I am glad to point out that we are thirty-eight 
days earlier this year in presenting our accounts, as wae anticipated 
at our last meeting. Our revenue account, es you will have noticed, 
shows a net profit of £155,966 19s. 6d. without deducting charges in 
England, ae against £105,194 9s. 4d. for the previous year ended ol May 
1911, after a careful valuation of stocks and machinery. Of course, 
you will remember that part of the sales this year were out of tie 
accumulated stock of the previous year. Our total sales of black tin 
amounted to 4005} tons (of 100u kilos.), or £355,515 6s. 7d., as against 
£223,173 lls. 7d. the year before, and the average price per ton of 
black tin was £9 9s. Sd. higher. The sales of wolfram amounted to 
£11,625 Us. 6d., but the average price obtained was £18 2s. lld, per 
ton less than the previous year. The sales of bismuth were about one- 
fifth less than the preceding year, but the price was maintained. The 
total production of black tim and wolfram, taken together for the sake 
of brevity; was 4105.56 tons, as against 5691.59 in the previous year, 
or an increase of 215.77 tons. This increase is small when we consider 
that this is the firet year in which Sala Saia has been im full operation, but 
the scarcity of labour makes it impossible to start fresh works without 
curtailing others to some extent, and besides we have had to contend with 
the installations of new machinery, particularly in Taesna, where, on 
account of the small production, the cost has been excessive. Simi'ar 
causes are responsible for the reduced production of crude bismuth, 
which was 33.75 tons less than in the previous year. Now, referring to 
wheat has been done during the first five months of the present financial 
year, namely, from June to October inclusive, I have to state that our 
production of black tin and wolfram, according to telegraphic advice, 
has reached 1536.4 tons, as against 1595 tons for the same period of 
the previous year, or 5.6 tons less. 1t must be remembered, however, 
that we have had to contend with an exceptionally severe winter and 
consequent increased scarcity of labour. The production of crude 
bismuth on the other hand shows an increase of 37.1 tons, which makes 
up for the decrease in the year ended May 1912. Our present position 
may be summarised as follows:—Local conditione make it difficult at 
present to increase our output of black tin and to keep it up at the 
record level obtained this year is as much as we can reasonably expect. 
We have to tax all our energy in order to improve the eituation year 
by year. As an illustration of this fact I may point out that in 1909 
we passed through the mills 17,522 tons of mineral yielding 19 per 
cent. of black tin, in 1910 25,882 tons averaging 14.5 per cent., in 1911 
%,9035 tons yielding 10.5 per cent., and in 1912 we have succeeded in 
milling 41,456 tons of an average yield of 9.9 per cent., with con- 
siderable improvement in the extraction and consequent reduced loss 
in the tailings. Naturally the cost of production is higher to-day than 
it was before, but the treatment of a greater masse of mineral of a reduced 
average assay ie well justified by the higher market price ruling, and 
more economical in the end. The old Santa Barbara dumps, which 
contained on an average 6 per cent., and which supplied the Senta 
Elena mill, are practically at an end, and in the future we shall have 
to treat the poorer dumps containing 23 to 3 per cent. in this section. 
These circumstances require constant improvements and additions to 
the plant, and we now propose to increase the power of Santa Elena 
by a new motor and corresponding dressing machinery. We have already 
provided Buen Retiro (Tasna) with a new 60-horse-power engine and 
the necessary appliances to work tin and wolfram without interfering 
with the smelting of bismuth. The erection of these inetallations, how- 
ever, has for the time being caused a setback in the production of 
that section. A similar setback has taken place in Chocaya, where the 
delay in transporting our hoisting and pumping machinery to work 
the levels now under water hae been greater than we anticipated, and 
thie inetallation has not yet reached completion. In Ohorolque we find 
thet in order to maintain and eventually increase the production we 
must have recourse to electric drilling, and we are sending out as 
speedily as possible nine electric drills for this purpose, with the neces- 
sary driving engine. We have also decided to erect an hydraulic plant 
at Concepcion to utilise the waterfall we have there and traneport the 
power generated by electric current to Chorolque, a distance of twenty- 
six kilometres. You will remember that we have had for several years 
this project in view, but were deterred by difficulties in the nature of 
the ground over which the — had to be laid. Now, after mature 
studies, we were assured by our engineers of success, and in any 
event we think it worth running some risk in order to obtain a 
Permanent cheap provision of about 150 horee-power at the mine. At 
our last meeting I mentioned that the smelting of copper mattes at 
Quechisla was expected to begin soon. I regret to say that this result 
has been greatly delayed, and although some tone of copper have been 
obtained, thie section has not yet entered the stage of steady produc- 
tion. The principal difficulty lies again in the want of efficient 
labourers, who haye to be gradually trained to do the work. In short, 
the condition of our mines continues eatisfactory, and their greater 
euccess only depends on labour conditions and mechanical appliances, 
in bettering which our general manager, Mr. Roberts, and our eteff 
have continued to do praiseworthy work. I have pleasure in especially 
mentioning that our bismuth mines have eubstantially improved this 
year, and it ie not too venturesome to expect some additions to our 
revenue from occasional silver extraction. Our last cable report of pro- 
duction, corresponding to the month of October, includes five tons of 

per cent. silver ore ag the production of Chocaya. We have sent 
you this year with our report a emal] plan showing the position of 
our mines in relation to the railway which is now at last nearing 
completion, and also four views of your properties, to give you an idea 
of the nature of the country, which is not prolific in natural resources. 
Our financial position is a very sound one. Ae stated in the report, 
four dividende of 6d. per share, amounting to £59,659, have been paid 
out of profits of the year, and £10,000 of the Debentures have ore 
redeemed. We have since paid two further dividends of 6d. per share, 
amounting to £29,829 10s., and £10,000 more Debentures were redeemed 
on 1 July Inet. This leaves ue with a balance of £109.000 in the 

nds of our bankers earning a deposit rate interest. After paving 
@ bonus of 1s. per share and providing for the new plant required, 
it is proposed to invest a part of this amount in sound securities, and 
to reserve £21,000 for an extra redemption of our Debentures in July 
next at the rate of 105 per cent., which is the price stipulated in the 
truet deed. The result will be that in July next our Debentures will 
be Teduced to £40,000, and in another prosperous year they might he 
extincuished, releasing the Company from the obligation to provide 
Nearly £15,000 vearly for their service, equivalent to 2} per cent. on 
be capital of the Company, which would then be available for addi- 
poeet distribution. It gives me much pleasure to conclude my remarks 
by formally moving the adoption of the report and accounts; that the 
Interim dividends already paid he confirmed: that a bonue of Ie. per 
que be declared and paid on the 26th instant to all shareholders on 
denne to-day, making up 15 per cent. on the capital as the fall 
a pepe the year; that the eum of £20,000 be provided for 
ep a. redemption of Debentures in July next; and that the balance 

188 196. 6d. he carried forward to the next year’s account. 


Mr. A 
wesinentie Dale eeconded the resolution, which was carried 


COEBEL BREWING. 


THE DIVIDEND AND THE INCREASE IN SALES. 


Tae Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of the Goebel Brewing Cor:- 
pany, Limited, was held om Tuesday, Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. (Cheir- 
man of the company), presiding. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Toten Willcox, F.C.I.S.) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: It has generally been my custom for the lest few 
years when addressing you at our annual meeting to congratulate you 
on our report, and on the genera] position of the company. Well, I 
think I can do so on this occasion, as on previous occasions. It is 
perfectly true that we are recommending a somewhat reduced dividend, 
but under the special circumstances I think that the trading results for 
the year are extremely satisfactory. It is also a matter of congratulation 
that we can, under the special circumstances, still recommend such a 
substantial dividend. If you look at the accounts you will see that the 
total trading profits of the American company amount to something over 
100,000 dols., or about £21,000. From that eum they have declared a 
dividend of 14 per cent. That dividend, amounting to £17,248, has been 
remitted to London, and, with the balance brought forward from last 
year of £1,355, there is a total of £18,585. Aiter paying the necessary 
expenses, including income tax, which is a substantial item, we have ea 
net balance of £15,901. We propose to deal with that as follows: First, 
we recommend the payment of a dividend of 7} per cent. on the Preference 
shares, and secondly the payment of a dividend of 15 per cenv. on the 
Ordinary shares. The balance of £3725 we propose to carry forward to 
the credit of next year’s account. I will now deal with one or two salient 
points of the balance sheet. The profit this year is, in round figures, 
£106,000 less than it was in the prévious year. ihat reduction of profit 
is not to be attributed to any fault in the management, or to any falling 


off in the business of the company. It is absolutely due to special causes 
viz., the increased cost of raw material during the yeur and exceptional 
legislation, which has affected the value of saloon fixtures. The increase in 
the cost of raw materm] for the year amounted to 40,517 dols., or over 
£9000, but we, of course, are not the only brewery in America that 
has suffered from that cause. Every brewery, 1 understand, has suffered 
practically from the same difficulty. The increase 1s owing vey Jargely 
to the fact that for the past year or so crops in America have not been 
up to the average, and I believe that the farmers have combined—and 
I do not blame them—and they are better able to take advantage of 
the restricted market to put up prices of their products. The legisiation 
to which 1 have alluded does not aliow breweries to have any interest in 
saloons, and therefore, as we used to loan money for the purchase of 
saloon fixtures and so forth, we thought it wise to write off the value 
of such fixtures. Thie has added an additional charge of 12,000 dols. 
The net result ie that we have had an increased expenditure of no less 
than 57,385 dols., or very nearly £12,0w. Supposing, therefore, that 
ordinary circumstances had prevailed, our profits would have been, 
instead of £21,000, something like £35,000, or an increase of about 10,000 
dols., or £2000 over the profit of the preceding year. Therefore, I con- 
sider that our business is in a thoroughly satisfactory state. We have had 
these exceptional difficulties to deal with, but, im spite of them, the 
volume of our trade has been increased, and we are in a position to 
srecommend a fairly substantial dividend, which will challenge conparison 
with that paid by any other brewery company in America. Moreover, I 
believe that during the current year these difficulties will not prevail to 
the same extent. We have information from our menagers, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge, that the crops this year in America are 
what are described as bumper crope. I believe that there will not be any 
shortage of barley or of any other product which we require for our 
brewery. The inevitable result must be a fall im prices, and, from 
information recently received from our managers in America, we have 
every reason to anticipate that we shall not have to contend with the 
difficulties I have mentioned in the current year. I confidently hope, 
therefore, that we shall be able to revert to our old rate of dividend. 
I should like, in passing, to say that we have had a very considerable 
increase in the volume of our business. Our gales have increased 
or 6000 barrels, and now amount to 115,000 barrels. Since the date of 
the report too we are informed that the volume of our businese 
increased in a marked degree during the past two months, amounting 
to 3000 barrels over the period. I will now refer to my _visit to 
Detroit. I went out last year at the request of the board. I paid a 
visit to the brewery, and spent a week or ten days there. I had con- 
ferences with our managers, and went thoroughly, to the best of 
my ability, into the business. I may say that I am thoroughly and 
completely satisfied with the state of things on that side, and im that 
connection I will read a paragraph of the report which I made for 
the directors. It is as followe:—‘‘ Gentlemen, the brewery is in 
thoroughly good order, and excellently managed. The cellarage and 
storage departments have been extended. We have about sixty good 
draft horses, with whose quality and condition I wes impressed, and 
also several motor-vans and a new motor-house in the course of erection. 
In particular, the improvement in our bottling department since my 
last visit to Detroit, nine years ago, is most marked. We have now 
three complete bottling plants, the most recent of which—newly erected, 
and most thoroughly up-to-date—I saw in operation for the first time. 
If necessary we can now produce 100,000 ttles of beer, or more— 
under pressure—in a day. There is no doubt that Mr. A. Goebel is a 
most capable and enterprising manager, whose whole time and energies 
are devoted to the business. He ie ably eupported by his two brothers, 
Mr. F. Goebel and Mr. T. Goebel, the engineer. He appeared to me 
to have an excellent staff, with whom he was on the best of terms. 
Mr. Goebel’s policy, which I entirely approve, is to continue to extend 
our business and keep our plant well up to date, and a'so to seoure 
sufficient adjoining real estate so as to increase our operations as necessity 
arises. By this means we hope to hold our own and overcome the rise 
in price of material that has taken place. Our financial position appears 
to be thoroughly sound. For instance, in March 1912 our capital 
account showed an improvement of 72,000 dols., or £14,000 over that of 
1 March 1911.” In passing through New York I took the amgper es J 
of interviewing our auditore, and they wrote me a letter, from whic 
I propose to read an extract. It is as follows:—‘‘ As stated to you 
verbally, the percentage of the bottling department sales to the total 
sales ie higher than formerly. Ten yeare ago it was 15 per cent., 
whereas in 1909 it wae 18 per cent, im 1910 it wae 27 per cent., in 1911 
it was 30 per cent. The tendency ie, therefore, to increase in this 
department more than im the keg department. With regard to 
business generally, we consider it very well managed, and, compared 
with other breweries, the net profits to be very satisfactory.” In 
conclusion, I should like to tell you that I was very much struck with 
the expansion of the city of Detroit, which, although not perhaps 
directly, indirectly affecta our business. I suggest before we separate 
that we should pass a vote expressing confidence in the Detroit manage- 
ment. I have always believed in Mr. Auguet Goebel, and in his father 
before him, and what I saw this year fully confirmed my previous 
belief. I now formally move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. E. Rawlings, in seconding the motion, pointed out that the price 


of raw material had fallen considerably during the past few months. 
He gave an instance where, in another brewery, the price of malt 
gone down nearly one-half. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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HEINEMANN’S Latest Publications 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH 


By P. A. TALBOT. 


With many Illustrations. 


Large Demy 8vo. 18s, net. 


RECENT EVENTS & PRESENT POLICIES in CHINA 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. 


Illustrated. 16s, net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With 36 Illustns. and 12 Plates in Colours, &c. Royal 8vo. 108, net. 


THE FLOWING ROAD 


By CASPAR WHITNEY. With 53 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo. with 51 Plates from Special Photographs. 6, net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART 


By E. F, FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols, 


With 230 Plates. 


Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


(Ars Una: Species Mille Series.) 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6g, net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 


By C. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. With Illustrations and Plates in Colour. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JouHN 
GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SALVE! By GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with AVE !) 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. by 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
CUSTINE. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE- 
LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


(Author of ** John Christopher”). Crown 8vo. With 24 Plates 
in Monochrome. 6s. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. x,y c. w. 
SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. by HANS VON GRIMMELS. 


HAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on deckle- 
edged paper, large crown 8vo. half-bound. 7s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Monographs with 48 Plates from their works. Each 3s. 6d. net. 
The first Vols. are: (1) PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ ; 
(3) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE. 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. Eidited by 
ARTHUR M. HIND. Each 2s, Gd. net. New Volumes: 
(1) MARCANTONIO. (2) HOLBEIN. (3) REMBRANDT. 
(4) BARTOLOZZI. 

Little Books about Old Furniture. 

CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. By A. 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Qs, 6d. net. 


By MARY ANTIN. 


NEW COLOUR AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
AESOP’S FABLES. Ustrated by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE: 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. S. 


MORRIS. With 46 Coloured Plates from the Great Masters. 
2vols. Large 8vo. 24s, net. 


PICIURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. &s, net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. “HANDASYDE.” 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s, net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. 3; w. 


DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE S'tFAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. by F. A. TALBOT (Author of *‘ The Rail- 
way Conquest of the World.”) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN 
LITERATURE. 
THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A, and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt. D. 
Greek and Latin Texts with English Translation on the opposite 
ge. Five New Volumes are now ready. 


(Full particulars of the Loeb Library m2 free on application to 
Advt. Dept. AIL) 


New 6s. Novels 


A Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition) IVAN VAZOFF 


THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC V. GOLDIE 
KING ERRANT FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME IRVIN S. COBB 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY 


K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 
A DESERT ROSE 


Mrs. DASKEIN 
THE “MINO THE PAINT” GIRL LOUIS TRACY 
ADONAM’S ORCHARD SARAH GRAND 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR DUNCAN SCHWANN 
LESS THAN THE DUST MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER LORD DUNSANY 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN (Author of ‘* The Dop Doctor 2 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYN 


Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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